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I. INTRODUCTION 

In June of 19.77, Research for Better Schools published A Survey of 
Classroom Practices in Mathematics : Reports of First, Thirds Fifths and 
Seventh > Grade Teachers in Delaware, New Jersey^ and Pennsylvania . Funded 
by the National Institute of Education (NIE) , the Survey reported on 
practices used in te;.iching mathematics, in order 

to help those attempting to assess the impact of the forces 
and issues shaping elementary mathematics education as well 
as those who are planning programs to impact mathematics 
education (Graeber, Rim, 6t Unk's, 1977, p. 1). 

The Survey was greeted with a great deal of interest at that time, and a 

number of individuals within the three states expressed the conviction 

that a similar survey of classroom practices in the teaching of reading 

should be conducted. 

Since then, national and local concern for the improvement of achieve^ 

ment in basic skills like mathematics and reading ha^ risen to a-^ew level, 

with states like New Jersey, Delaware, and Florida mandating minimum 

standards for the awarding of the. high school diploma and many other states 

making plans to do the saiae (Pipho, 1978, p# 585). Important educational 

and fiscal directions are being legislated, but It is not always clear 

chat hard research data are available to back them up. There are many 

questions: What do teachers do when they teach reading? What materials do 

they use? Who makes decisions about instructional processes? On what 

bases? To find answers to these and other questions. Research for Better 

Schools (RBS), funded by NIE, conducted the survey reported here. 



Development of the Sutvey Inatrumfent 

The questionnaire used for this survty was organized to rtflect two 
different aspects of process-product research: <1) the body of research 
studies; and (2) a research model. The first pertinent aspect of process- 
product research was the current body of teacher-effectiveness studies. 
Accumulating research (Anderson, Evertson, & Brophy, 1979; Brady, Clinton, 

eetiey, Peterson, & Poynor, 1977; Brophy & Evertson, 1974; Harris, 
Morrison, Serwer, & Gold, 1968; McDonald & EliaSi 1976; Roaenahine, 1971; 
Stallings & Kaskowitz, 1974? indicates that certain teacher behaviors 
("process") are more likaly to accompany high gain scores on a standardized 
reading achievement test ("product") than are other teacher behaviors. 
The Questionnaire was designed with these findinga in mind, so that practices 
as recorded on the questionnaires could be compared with research findings 
on successful techniques. These successful techniques are defined and 
discussed within the conttxt of those comparisons. 

The second aspect of process-product research integrated into this 
study was the classroom research model of Cooley and Leinhardt (1575) and 
Cooley and Lohnes (1976), used here, to organize the questions and 
facilitate comparisons among the responses. The model contains four class" 
room process constructs (with related variables): (1) Opportunity? 
^2) Motivators; (3) Structure and Placement; and (4) Instructional Events. 
These four constructs provide titles for the chapters that make up the 
bulk of this report. They will be defined under ''Organization of the 
Report" on page 11. 

The original questionnaire for this survey was developed at RBS * 
: by John Dawkins, from drafts by Dr. Helen Felsenthal and with a 



considerable dependence upon the RES tnathematicR Survey instrument 
(Graeber, et al., 1977). It was reviewed within RBS and modified many 
times. Experts in the fields of testing and reading and in the State 
Departments of Education of Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania were 
consulted. In particular. Dr. Carolyn Massad of Educational Testing 
"Service and Dr. Mary Seifert of the International Reading Association 
made helpful criticises and comments on an early version. When relaying 
the questionnaire to the three state departments of Education, RBS sought 
not only review and comment but also information about the reading assess- ■ 
ments needs of the individual states, for the purpose of including itetns 
relating to those needs In the questionnaire. (Only Pennsylvania requested 
extra items and they are * iported in the State Reading Survey Report for 
Pennsylvania.) These suggestions, requests, and comments were incorporated 
into the questionnaire, and the resulting form was tried out in the field 
with some twenty-five teachers. Another review within RBS and an examination 
by the Internal Review Board for the Protection of Human Subjects of RBS 
completed the development of this survey Instrument. 

Procedure of the Study 

The surv^ was limited to first, third, fourth, and sixth grade teachers 
within the tri-state area of Delaware^ New Jersey, and Pennsylvania* .These 
grade levels were selected to represent the beginning and end of reading 
instructional phases in the primary (1-3) and elementary (4-6) grades. The 
original target sample size of 3,239 teachers was selected so that even 
if the return rate was as low as one-third, one thousand returns could be 



expected, as is desirable in a large-scale survey. The total number of 
questionnaires was first apportioned over the three states according to 
the 1970 census figures for the total population of each state. Howover, 
since Delaware's population is only about one-fortieth the population of 
the three states combined, extra questionnaires were allotted to Delaware 
to try to ensure a reasonable number of returns from that state. 

Each state sample was then stratified in five types of community 
categories, adapted from those used by the National Assessment oj Educa- 
tional Progress! metropolitan, city,^ suburb of metropolitan area* suburb 
0^ a city, and rural, A community of 200,000 or more inhabitants was 
classified as metropolitan.. Communities with a population between 25,000 
and 199,999 were classified as cities • Suburbs of both metropolitan areas 
and cities were obtained by studying a map to select communities that were 
adjacent to the metropolitan areas or citiefi# Communities with less than 
25,000 inhabitants that were not adjacent to a city or metropolitan area 
were classified as rural. Rural communities were selected from' counties 
that had low populations relative to the given state. The number of 
questionnaires allotted to each type of community was aiso based on census 
data indicating the percent of the state's inhabitants living in communitie 
of each type. (See Appendix B for demographic data.) The questionnaires 
'sent to a particular type of community witHin a state were then equally 
distributed among the four grade levels being sampled. 

In Pennsylvania, the two metropolitan communities, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, as well as thirty-eight of their suburbs, were sampled. 
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ThiTty-two cities and approximately one suburb of each of the cities were 

included. Rural communities were selected from the twenty-*9ix counties 

listed in Appendix B< ^ ^ 

w 

Two metropolitan communities, Jersey City and Newark, and fifty ^ 
cities were identified in New Jersey- Each of the forty-four suburbs of 
a metropolitan area was located in one of " the following counties — Bergen, 
Essex, Hudson, or Union. Fifty- eight ^distinct communities were identified 
as suburbs of c.ities and were sampled. Schools from rur^l areas were 
selected from Cape May, Hunterdon, Salem, Sussex, an,d Warren Counties. 

Since Delaware's largest city, Wilmington, has a population of less 
than 200,000, no community in Delavrare qualified as metropolitan or as 
the Suburb of a metropolitan ar^st- Wilmington was the only community 
classified as a city. Nine cqmmunities surrounding Wilmington were 
chosen to represent city suburbs* Rural communities were selected from 
Rent and Sussex Counties as well as fron communities, not adjacent to 
Wilmington, in New Castle County. 

' Individual schools within the designated communities were designated 
by a systematic random sampling method from the Directory of Delaware 
Schools , the New Jersey Education Directqry , and hd Pennsylvania 
Education Directory . These sources, as well as the School Universe Data 
Book: ' School Year 1977-78 , were used to obtain school names and addresses* 
names of principals, and grades within a given school building. At the 
beginning of the 1978-79 school year, the area around Wilmington commenced 
the bussing of pupils and the reassignment of teachers for the purpose of 




desegregation. Because the effects of this effort are not yet measurable, 
demographic definitions operating previous to the desegregation effort 
were used. * 

The decision was made to reach teachers through building principals. 
Each school's packet of materials was addressed to the school principal. 
A letter to the principal provided background inforaation about the 
study, requested the school's cooperation, and specified the number and 
grade leve?! of teachers to whom the questionnaires should be distributed. 

Attache?! to each individual questionnaire was a letter to the 
individual teacher explaining the purpose of the survey, requesting 

O L t 

cooperation, and explaining the procedures for the return of the question- 
naire. (A copy of the principal and the teacher letters may be found in 
, Appendix C.) Each teacher received an addressed, postage-guaranteed 
envelope and was asked to return the questionnaire by the end of February 
1979. Each questionnaire was coded with a three digit number assigned to 
the school. In this way, individual teachers remained anonymous, but each 
questionnaire could be traced to a schools 

In all, 3,239 questionnaires were mailed to 804 different schools 
between January 2 and the middle of February 1979. One-thousand*two 
hundred^wenty teachers, representing 26,035 individual students, completed 
questionnaires adequately and sent them by the deadline for this study. 
(Questionnaires \5^dged to have excessive amounts of missing data were 
discarded.) Responses were surprisingly evenj.y distributed across grade 
level. Of the total number of responses, 27% were returned from first 



grade teachers, 26% by third, 24% by fourth, and 23% by sixth _grade 
teachers^ Responses distributed across community types favored rural 

s 

areas^ Of the 1,220 questionnaires returned, 14% wei:e from metropolitan 
areas, 21% from city areas, 22% from suburbs of R:etropolitan areas, l7% 
from city suburbs, and 27% from rural areas« (Refer to Appendix B for 
more complete, information,^') - Community responses did^ not vary significantly 
by grade levels 

Characteristics of the students learned from these tri-state teachers 
were (estimated) socioeconomic status (SES) and reading achievement levels* 
An analysis of the SES of the students (Table 1-1) shows that the teachers 
reported a preponderance of middle SES pupils. The medians of the different 
states were 53^2 for Delaware, 52^*8 for New Jersey, and 53^9 for Pennsylvania, 
on a scale of 1 ("lower") to 100 ("high"). About half of the students in 
each state read on grade level (Table 1-2), with the median for each st^te 
almost exac/ly on 50, again on a scale ot 1 (low) to 100 (high). Very few 
of the teachers report having students who are very high on either the 
SES or the reading achievement- scale^ More detailed treatment of SES and 
reading achievement levels may be found in Chapter iV, cables lV-13 and lV-21^ 



Table 1^1 

Socioeconomic Status Distribution of Students By State 



state 


'Percent of Teachers Besponding 


Percent 
Not 
Responding . 


N 


Lower 


Lower 
Middle 


Middle 


Upper 
Middle 


High 


Delaware 


0.8 


9.2 


64.7 


12.6 


0.0 


12.6 


119 


New Jersey 


9.9 


2-..1 


40.0 


16.9 


2.7 


9.4 


413 , 


. Pennsylvania , 


4.2 


22.8 


47.8 


19.3 


0.9 


4.9 


688 - 



7 

10 



Table 1-2 

Reading Achievement Level * Distribution of Students by state 





?QrGont of Teachflrs Reiponding 








Reeding AchiavamQnt Levels * 


Percent of 
Teachers 
Not 
Responding 




ScaCe 


.Hore Than 
One tear 
Below 
Orede Level 


One Year 
Belov 
Grade 
Level 


Oa Grede 

Level 


One Year 
Above 
Grade 
Level 


More Than 
One Year 
Above 
Grede Level 




Dtlfware 




16,8 


52,9 


6,7 


1,7 


Id, 5 


119 


Hftu Jersey 


5.1 


23,5 


A7.5 


10.2 


1,0 


12, d 


A13 


Peflii^ylvaiiia 


6,3 


15,3 


Ad, I 


11,9 


1,7 


J6,7 


66d 



Approximately two hundred of the questionnaires that were returned 
in January were reviewed so that the responses to questions giving 
directions of "Other - please specify'* could be tabulated, classified, 
and coded* In addition, partial lists of textbooks (Appendix D) and 
standardized tests (Appendix E) were developed. Once these categories 
and lists were prepared, all Jicoming questionnaires were reviewed^ Each 
questionnaire was aligned an identification number indicating' the state, 
type of community, school, grade, and^, where necessary, whether this was 
the first or second questionnaire received from that school for the 
particular grade level* Most schools recellved only one questionnaire per 
grade ^ev^l^ However, In some districts, where one building had all the . 
clashes a^ a given grade level, schools may have received two' questionnaires ^ 
for a gradsj 



In writing this report, It was necessary to makt some arbitrary 
decisions which' affect the way one Interprets the dats. From time to 
time, the statistical tables reflect rounding errors; these should be 
kept In mind when viewing the tables* Thr der^f^natlon of '*&lgnlf leant 
grade level difference** meant that the dlffer^rxe between data for the 
lowest grade and, for the highest grade reaches statistical significance 
(e«g.t £ <0«05 or £ <0.01); there may or may not also be significant 
differences between other grade levels. Another, more difficult problem 

arose where a significant number of teachers chose to not respond to a 
question; one example Is the question of how many minutes per week the 
students spend on Inferential comprehension^ lu this case, there Is a 
large difference between the number of first and number of sixth 
grade teachers who responded; consequently, the grade level difference 
for that question reached statistical significance. The dilemma to be 
resolved by the authors of this report, then, became that of deciding 
whether teachers who did not respond, for whatever reason, should affect 
the level of significance reported In the tables^ The resolution was 
that the level of significance reported would reflect differences among 
reporting teachers only. Ignoring, for the purpose of significance level, 
the missing data« In most cases there was.no conflict between ^he two 
analyses, but where a difference did exist,. the missing data were excluded 
'from the. computation of the level of significance reported* Howeveri the 
tables themselves frequently shoW the rate of teachers **not responding," 
because that rate often suggests, to the reader what Is of Interest to 
teachers at different grade levels* 



Because the teachers who participated In this survey were, to some 
degree, selected by building principals, one might assume that the 
respondents represent teachers who were viewed by their principals as 
being exceptional In both Interest and talent as reading teacherftt Thi^ 
bias would not have operated In .schools where there was only one cSssa 
per grade level, but In other s/hools selection by prlnclj^al and by teacher- 
wllllngnesB to answer the Questionnaire may have resulted In an optimistic , 
view of common reading Instruction practlcese 

In addition, this was a self-report survey* The reader will remember 
that tAese dats art^ about what teachers say they do» The data reflect 
what they actually do, what they think they should do, or what they think 
the eurveyers wanted to hear* The argument" Is made, however, that such 
self-^report methods are Increasingly being found to be useful and are an 
Important source of information about wh^t happens in the classroom (Kleln^ 
Tye$ & Wright, 1979; McDonald & Ellas, 1976)* 

An Analysis of curriculum overlap as defined by this model (described 
below under Organization of the Report) requires a matching of curriculum- 
aa-taught with currlculum-aa-tested, to determine the congruence of input ' 
with desired outputs Although teaching objectives and testing practices 
Were both examined in the Questionnaire, the teachers were not asked to 
relate the two except Ip a rather general way, which asked them to give 
their opinion about the adequacy of coverage of teaching materials (Question 
naire. Appendix A, page 8)t 

Answers to the questions .'on the reading achievement levels and the 
socioeconomic status of the students were estimated by the teachers 
from their own perceptions of the meanings of those terms* 



There were two other limitations of this report. One waa the fact 
that pre- and posttest data were not collected, as Is done lift most process- 
product research^ The comparisons that were iiiado In this survey, between 
the teaching prbcesses reported by these teachers and schlevement teat 
results, utilized data gathered from.pther research projecta (and Identified 
Where used). The next limitation was that teachers either misunderstood, 
one question (Questionnaire, #13) or ware unable to go Intp as much Retail 
on time allocation as the question requested. Some teachers who did 
respond wrote 1^ answers that were clearly Impossible^ and others (76%) 
did not respond at alia The difficulty of recording time allocated to 
details of teaching was recognized; that question was dropped from the 

i 

Survey report*^ 
Oreanlgatlon of the Report 

»> 

There are many organizational formats In which the results of the 
study mjlght havd been rep^oVteid, Since tjie majority of the questionnaire 
Items deal with classroom processes, the responses are reported here, as 
much as pos^lble^ in terms of the four classroom process constructs 
described. In the Cooley-Leinhardt/Cooley-Lohnes models Opportunity^ 
Motivators, Structure and Placement, and Instructional Events. 

The Opportunity construct encompasses variables ralated lio the tine 
available for students to learn curriculum content and also- .tp the over- 
lap of the content that Is taught and the content of the tests uj^ed* 
Inadequate amounts of learnli« time and tests which examine content other 
di^n what Is taught will produce less test score gain* 

" t ' ' ' * 

1^ 



The Motivators construct covers variables that support and enhance 
student learning, both curriculum variables and nonacademic interaction 
among people in the classroom. The appeal and variety of curricular 
materials, variation in methods of presenting academic work, and immediacy 
of feedback onlstudent work are all parts of curriculum motivation* \ 
Interpersonal motivatora are defined as student self-manageii|eiit and self-: 
evaluation, remedial tutoring by peers, use of^games, puzzles and 
contests^ and teacher-applied praise, disapproval or lack of response* 

The Structure and Placement construct includes four variables. The 
first concerns the clarity and specificity of curriculum objectives, the 
frequency with which new objectives are presented^ and the relationships 
between the curriculum materials and the stated curriculum objectives. 
The second variable deals with mechanisms for initial placement of. the^ : 
students into appropriate levels of the curriculum, monitoring progress, 
and asaessment of mastery; in addition, the frequency of the monitoring 
of Student progreas is examined. The third concern is with sequencing, 
and pacing, including clarity of sequenc^, the question of who makes, 
dtecifliona on sequencing and pacing, the presence of student self-pacing, 
and the range of learning rates that must be taken into Account. The 

fourth variable under Structure and Placement examines grouping patterns 

*- 

for instruction^ their Size, their basis, and the frequency of their 
change* Each of the above four variables relates to the degree of. 
individualization of ina.truction in the belief that learning gains relate 
to the degree that Individual student needs are met (Cooley & Leiinhardt, 
1975)* 



.The Instructional Svcnts construct subsuiaes mechanisms end methods 
for connecting the'learners with the feedback that Is needed to Implement 
their progress toward the desired competency* They can be thought of as 
Interpersonal or currlcular variables* Tha Interpersonal Include manage- 
ment statements or cognitive statements to the whole class or to parts of 
the clssa^ ^hft Xess-^direct teacher behaviors (than that in Motivators), 
and the quality of acsd«^inle interactions* The currlcular variable refers 
to the afflclency and accuracy of ,the asaessment procedures and thft 
^eHSttlveness of the instructional materials in causing student responses 
thet relate to the instructional objectives* 

^ , There is one last section in this report, on Additional Factors, in 
which data on various teacher characterlstlca and on assistance from 
reading apeciallEtts and other adults are discussed « It is followed by 
the Suimnary and Reconunendatlons chapter and various appendices^ aa Hated 
in the Table of Contents* For each bf the three aeparate states, an analy 
sla of data peculiar to^ that state has been completed and produced under 
separate cbvex*. ' 
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II, Opportunity 

This chapter of th« survey axamines tri-state tMcher responsas to 
the. quesjt^^ia undftr the Opportunity construct. * The Opportunity to Learn 
expected academic toaterlal le defined as Including both the time heeded 
to laarn curriculum content and the congruence of material taught and 
material tested (curriculum overlap) . That is, the students need adequate 
time to ^tudy the content considered to be Important material, tipi^ in 
accordance with their own learning rates; in addition, -students need to 
cover the material ^that is to appear pn. the tests w^ich evaluate their 
progress* These concepts may appear to be common sense^ but a vt/sit to 
an operating classroom will show that (1) there are great difficulties' 
in arranging the teaching day to provide for all individual differences 
in time needed to learn important material, and (2) some of the tests ' 
that are frequently used to evaluate student progress^ i.e^ . standardized 
tests^-have a curriculum bias or are deliberately designed to test some' 
materials that some students will not have covered. These concepts under 
Opportunity, . then, are not at al] as obvious as they seem at first* In tb 
following discussion, various aspects of time to learn will be addressed ^ 
first, followed by aspects of curriculum overlap. . . 

Time 

class size and attendance are two variables of timse'-to'-leam* The 
number of children in a reading clsss is inversc^ly. related to reading 
achievement gain (Smith & Glass, 1975); and research shows that s good 



attendance rate correlates with achievement test score gains (Kean> Summer 
Ralvetz, & Earbert ,3,979) m Nationally, average rea^Jlns class size has 
been dropping from iO in 1963 (Austin & Morrison, 1963) to 22 In 1978 
(Durkin, 1979)/ In the trl-'State area, the median class si,ze Is also 22, 
with variations by state and significant differences by grade (Table 11-^1) 

Table 11-1 

Ri^adlng Class Size - Median and Range, , 
' By S,tate and By Grade 



State , 


Grade Level Medians** 


Range 


1 


3"- ■ 


_ 4 


6 


Delawsre 


21*8 


23,5 


24.6 


26.4 


6-36 


New, Jersey 


20,5 


19.3 


21.3 


21. Q 


2-36 


Pennsylvania 


21.0 


21.3 


2215, 


25.0 


3-38 


' ' \ . ■ 

Total 


■ 

21-0 


Zl.2 


22.6 


23,7 




2-38 

(99)1 



**£ <0,01, grade level difference 

In one team arrangametit , the entire grade level 
is taught^as **a reading-class/* 



The smaller- classes are In' the; lower grades, where the students have less 
capacity tq regulate their own learning behavior, and the larger classes 
are in sixth grade,. wl\ere the at^ilitV to operate in group situations is 
customarily more highly developed. 

Attendance rates vary somewhat by state and by grade, although not; . 
necessarily as they might' ba expeeted to. considering the amount of illness 



that the average young child medts in early school years^ The percent of 
first and of glxth grade teachers reporting an average daily attendance 
of 9I^t100% is about the same and is somewhat lower than the third and 
fourth grades (Table II-2)« 

■ ^\ ■ 

Table I 1-2 

Percent of Reading Claeses ^ 
With 91-100% Daily Attendance 



Grade 


Trl-State Area 


Delaware 


New Jersey, 


Pennsylvania 


I 


79,3 


85.7 


82,0 


76,4 

■ ■ 


3 


83.8 


89.7 


82.6 


83.3 


4 


83.9 


83.3 


. 79,3 


86,5 


6 


80.3 


82. 4 


73.3 


85,5 



After the factors o.f class size and attendance rate have been taken 
into account, the next variable ^ to consider is the time, allocated to 
teaching rea<3ing. Stallings and Kaskowitz (1974) report that time spent 
in reading instruction has a high correlation with reading achievement* 
Again, this may seem like an obvious statement, but -the ^demands made upon, 
teaching time by other societally induced priorities (e*g., opening 
exercises, ;sex education, fire prevention week) place 4 severe limitation 
upon tha teacher^® freedojn to decide time aI4.ocationa« In the tri^state 
area, the average firsts thlrd^ and fourth grade teachers spend about 
one hour each day on reading instruction, and si^th grade teachers spend 
about 46 minutes* ' = 



Table 11-3 
Tlftie Spent ori*^Reftdlng Instruction 



Grade** 


Median Time in 
Minutes Per Week 


Number of 
Teachers Responding 
4, 


1 


300.0 


310 


^ 3 


297.4 


309 


4 


292.7 , ' 


291 


6 


241.9 


278 


Total 


291'. 3 


1,196 



AAjO <OtOl 



The range in quarclle ranking^s, for all teachers, is from 40 minutes per 
day for the first quartlle to 80 minutes for the third quartile. It is 
unfortunate that specific recommendations cannot be made for the most 
efficient allocation of instructional time* Kiesling (1978) writes; 

It seems safest to conclude that th^ effect of additional 
large group instruction is approximately constant (certainly 
riot decr€;asing) while small ^group instruction shows definite - 
eigns of having increaking Effectiveness as more instruction 
is added (p. 577). 

On ths^other hand, Brophy and Evertson (1974) write of .the loss of 
*tept acore gain accrueTBynt^chmrs-who-ccntij^ activity 
top long. There is no simple formula that will dictatf the appropriate 
length of a lesson or instructional linit. Howevet, for the purposes of ; 
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comparlsonfs %ome research reports on Clme allocaclons for boch reading 
and languagjB arLs Instruction are presented In Table TI-A, 

Table II-A 



'Research Findings; Mean Tline Allocaclons 
In Mlniites ]^er Week for Reading and Language Arcs 



Subject ATM 


Hum 

(1928) 


HcDonald & ELUf CI976) 

1 ; 


Br«dyt Clinton, 
4 Poynor (1977) 


Dishw (1977) 


'G»de' 3/ 


Grade 2 


Grade 5 


Gnd« 1 


Grade 3 


Grade 2 


Grade 3 ' 




352 




274.5 


529 ' 


422^5 


A3b 


560 


UQguagtt Arts 


, 314 











One of Che dlfflCuXcies in 'answering quesclons abouC how much tlnie 



Is. devoced CC reading during Che school day is ChaC cerCaln reading skills 
are caughc at times other Chan ^during reading class; for instance^ during 
science, mach, or social sCudles* These skills are generally labeled . 
conCenC reading skills. One quescion of Che Survey InsCrumenC (QuesClon- 
naire» ^13) inquired into Clme spent on Ceaching ConCenC reading during 
^ reading class. tiom and also during concent class Clme, The no-response 
rate" was over 75% for these Items,, and abme of Che answers ChaC were 
offered seenied to IndlcaCe misunderstandings of the qM^scion; so no aCCempt 
w^B made co^inteTpr^C Che data« Another quesCion (//ll) asked aboitc time - 
devoted Co !othex-''7lQngua^e arCs^ in Che belief ChaC Che language ^rCs. are ^ 
mucually. supportive; e«g« ^ .an excellenc program in writing enhances che 
reading program, Co Che benefit of boch* Table 11-5 shows ^thaC Che' 
median amounC o£ cine spenC on handwriting, Spelling^ or English- was 
con8l<ierably less than that spent on reading (Table" 11-3). 
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Table II-5 
Time SpenC on Language Arts Activities 



Activity 


^ ^ ^ — ^ 

Minutes Per Week 


Quartile ^ 


Median 


Quartile 3 


Handwriting 


^43.0 


74. 7 


9,7,5 


Spelling 


73,0' 


100.0 


131.0 


English' * 


120.0 


150, 3 


198,0 



N-1220 



The quartile rankings show chat some sCudenCs spend about .Ct/lce as much 
time on language arts, instruction as others. This indicates that t;hey 
have considerably more opportunity to laarn those skills than the others 
do. In Table II-6 it is shown that there is a significant grade level 
difference. The highest amount of time spent on handwriting and spelling 
Is in the first grade with sixth grade the lowest. For English * 
"composition, listening, grammar^" etc, ^ Just the opt^osite is true.^ , 

Table' 



Time Spent on Language Arts 
Activities By Grade Level 



Grade** 


Median Tltna per Acclvlcy 
In Minutes per Week 


Handwrltltig 


Spelling 


English 


.- ■ 




lis. 2 


— . — 

-. 




. 75,7 


99,8 


US. 2 




Til" 

51.-^ 


110,7 


-156.6 

■ 


6 


65,5 


94.3 


190,7 



N-122P 
**£ <0,01 



One of thQ differences between time allocated to Instruction and 
fitudent-ldfttning time is the amount of time lost to interruptions, disci* 

^pline, and ntanagement statements^ like directions for opening books to 
the. pages for the day work. Periods of time spent on such activities 
ate not related to learning time and do not produce test scote gains 
(Rosenshifie & Betliner, 1978); To the^extent that a great deal of time 
is spent oni say, dlsclplinei the student'-leamlng time is reduced^ the 
amount of time per week that trl-state teachers say they spend on manage- 
ment activities is shown in Table II-7. On interruptions like fire drills,. 
annoUncejnentfi, assemblies, etc«, the average treading class loses 15 minutes 

' each week, with a range from the 25th percentile (quartile 1) to the 75th * 
percentile (quartile 3) of^ to 25 minutes. Non-academic procedures like 
opening booka and getting pencils ccSnsumes oh the average 26 minutda p^r 

' week, with an inter-quartile range of 15 to 48 mlnutes« The time lost to 

Table II-7 ^' , 

tleading Class Time Spent on' Management Activities 



Maaagement Ac t ivi t ies 


Minutes Per Week 


QuartHe I 


Median 


Quartile 3 


Interruptions (fire drills, 
hallway noise, etc.) 


9.0 


15.0 


. — . 

24.9' . 


Nonacademic Procedures (How 
to ob^in supplies, etc«) 


15.0 


'26.0 


47.5 


Discipline of Studenta 


12. S 


25.5 


45.0 


13=1220 ' , 
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discipline has a median of 26 mlnutu and quartlle range of 13 to 45 Mnutes* 
The/averag«'teacheri theni loses over one ifour of reading class time to 
management activities ever? weekj teachers at th«;thlrd quartlltf lose about 
two hq«rs per wee^ on these efforts* Time spent on firm disciplinary ' ' 
control hafi some correlation with reading achievement. galQSi particularly 
In low SES schools (Brophy & Evertson^ 1974) i hat^ because management 
tl^ Is not learning time I It would seem that a hard look at these 
activities should be taken by the ti^l-state schools* Many of these Inter* * 
ruptlons are not ,Mnder.th6 control, of the 'teachers^ and teachers can not 
effect changes In those* For that reason efforts to modify these time , 
frames may need to come from the school level or even, the district leveli 
In addition to the effort that can be made by teachers at the classroom 
level* ^ , . ' , 

One of the ways to Increase the ^amoont of tlme*ln which students are 
engaged In learning reading skills Is to assign reeding homework* Research 
on the degree of correlation, between homework time and ^reading test*score - 
gains Is not clear} Brophy and Evertson (1974) found that only In high 
SES schools was there a ppsltlv^ correlation} in low sks schools the 
correlation was low and not statlatlcally significant* The trl-^state ^ 
a^Aa teachers do assign reading homeworki as shown In Table IU8* ,The 
largest numt^er of homework assignments made are In vocabulary or word 



atudyi and the second Is In reading In t^ext or story books* Xn^^e^ch case 
except research proJectSi homework is assigned niore frequently in the' 
first grade than In the. later grades (Appendix F, Table II->)8a to II-8e). 
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Tabu II-8 



Troquancy of Assigning Reading Homework 



Reeding Homtwork 


Ptrcent of Teachers Rtsponding^ 


Percent q^t 
Teach are 

Hot 
Responding 


Daily 


1-3 tint* 

a weak 


1-3 tinat 
a month 


. IiQBfl than 
' one* « 
nonth 


Hevar 


Keftdtng ttxt^ etory boofctt" 
etc* 


1318 
• 


28.9 


17.5 


8.4 


19.8 


11.5 


Vorkbookflr* dittot, etc. 


— ~ 

8.9 


32.5 


»,3 


9.3 


• 22.3'' 


12.8 • 


Vofd or vocabulary stufly 


19.3 


37.0 - 


15.3 


.6.3 


12.0 


. 10.0 


'ReMarch proJecCt 


, 0.9. 


4.4 


27.8 


23.4 


23.6 


19. » 


^Creativtt arts project^ 


i.r 


. ■ 5.7 


25.2 


24.9 


— 

' 22^8 


20.2 

> 



H-1220 

'See Apptndix f fok^ oignificant gradi levtl difftreaces* 



According to the Cooley-Lelnhardt models another way to incrft&s&. the 
time that students spend engagfid Ip learning la to Increase^ the number of 
.teaching adults In the room. Adults » Ilka aides or parent volunteers, 
can Increase the amount of tlmft that each student has for Indlv^lduallzed 
Instruction^ Thar e is, however, contradictory research^ McDonald and 
Ellas, (1976) found that aec6nd,.grade teachers used '^up to six teaching - ^.^'^ 
adults" (p* 104), while fifth grades had more llke^one or two^, and there ^ 
was a sdgg^^tlon chat second graders 'taught entirely by their teachers 
showed higher test score gains than students taught by o^ars* Alchougt)* 

■ ■ ■ . ^ ' ^- * - ' , ' ^ ^ - ^ ^ ' ' ; ' . ' 

Htatt (1979) 'found that the use of aides In the classroom reduced ' * • 
dtsplp^lne problems and IncreM^d the te^tier^s Instruct^Lonal tlme,^Kiasn« 
and others (1979) found a negatlve\correlat:lon'b^we^ the number, of ^^li^es 
. In a classroom and gain on reading achievement tests* Perhaps that Was 
because the aides serve In rooms where the need Is greatest^ where the 
scores are lowest and; the students are likely to gain less each vear than 
other students; perhaps^ ;ln fact^ that correlation shows that the aides 



a^d serving where they can do the most good. In any case, the research 
has been Interpreted, at tlmas^' to^ mean that aides cause a lessening of 
test score gain (Teacher, October 1979, p. 32)^ which Is aii uRfortunate 
switch from correlation to causation, ^ > 

* The responses of the trl-state area, as displayed In Table 11-9, 
l\idlcate; that this question aroused interest in the teachers by its 
hl^horasponse rate. Teachers In the lower grades were least likeily to 

Table II-9 

■ w *■ 

Presence of Aides or Adult Assistants in Classroom 



Grade** 


- 

Percent of Teachers Responding 


Percent of 
. Teachers 

Not 
Responding 


Hours Per Week 


Almost 

■ 0 


1 


*2 


3 , 


- 4 


5 


, More than 
5 


1' ■ 


48.5 


5.8 


8.3 


5.8 


,5.2 


8.0 


15.0 


3.4 


3 


66.5 


7.0 


7.9 




2.8^ 


4.7 


■ 5.4 


1 . .6 


' k 


72.5; 


7,1 




3.1 


2.0 


3.4 


4.0 


- 3.1 


.6 


74.2 


6.0 


6.4 


3.9 


1.8 


2.1 


,2.1 


,3.5, 


Total 


64.9 - 


6.5 


6.9, 


4.3' 


3.0 


4.7 


■ 6.8 


. 2.9 ' 



N-1220 * 
**2 <0.01 



have aides *'almost 0'? hours per week and most llkely-to have them "more \ 

■ ' <i 

than 5" hours. This apparently reflects the Idea that individualizing 
instruction is more impbrtant In the lower grades than fphe higher one& \ 



and is facilitated by increasing the number of teaching adults in the 
classroom. McDonald and Elias (1976) complete their discussion of 
the use of aides in the classroom by observing: 

Under the circumstances (particularly in the case of the 
younger pupils) the simple generalization that pupil skill- 
growth in reading relate to the proportion of pupils 
taught .e>rfclusively by the teacher should be studied further 
(p. 105)-. 

This section has discussed the opportunity that students have to 
learn lequired materials^ in the sense of time spent on learning. 
Attendance and class size, time spent on reading and other language arts 
activities > time losses on management activities, assignment of homewotk, 
and the number of teaching adults in the classroom were all examined both 

from the standpoint of research studies and fl(om the responses of the 

> 

tri-state teachers to the questions in this Survey . Although there ar^ 
few hard recommendations from the research about optimal time allocations 
as yet> suggestions were made about factors to'consider, including grade 
level variations. 

Curriculum Overlap 

The second part of the Opportunity construct from Cooley ^nd Leinhardt 
concerns curriculum overlap. When one wishes to find out how much learning 
is taking place in the classroom^ one may administer a test which covers 
the material that has been taught. That seeme simple enough^ but many 
tests used in our schools are designed to test achievement at a more 
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general level than what is taught in th^: individual classroom, and weighty 
decisions whether, abo ut student or teacher are made on the basis of 
these tests. A fairer form of test, imply Cooley and Leinhardt, is that 
which evaluates student learning by covering only what has been taught. 
The match between the curriculum and the test is labeled "curriculum 
overlap." The variables in the Questionnaire that relate to this concept 
askfed about reading instructional materials and teacher evaluation of 
them^ the tests and testing programs, and the match between stated 
objectives and tests. They will be discussed in that order in the 
following paragraphs. 

As indicated in Table 11-10, the basal reader is the major instruc- 
tional resource in most of the tri-state classrooms and particularly in 
rural areas (Table 11-11) » (For a list of the basal texts used, with 
their publishers and the frequency of use, see Appendix D.) This finding 
is in accord with those of Durkin (1979), who paints a picture of 
unimaginative use o£ basal text, teacheir's*manual, reading workbook, and 
ditto sheets - endemic in American elementary schools today. Implied in 
her writing is the belief that a wide variety of reading materials would 
lessen the drebhess and enhance the effectiveness of reading instruction. 
Inspection of Table 11-10 shows that the tri-state teachers do supplement 
the use of the basal with a number of other teaching resources, especially 
reference books and story or paperback books. The skill development kits, 
which Durkin (1979) mentions as being dull, arfi used in over half of 
the classrooDis at least once each week. 
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Table 11-10 



Reading infftruction Resources 



0 

MATERIALS ^ 


Farcent of Taachert Ratpondlng 


Percent of 
tea cb art 

Not 
Responding 


Use as tnAjor 
reaourca In 
teaching 
reading"* 
frlaost dtlly 


Ute as 
aupplementary 

rasource-t*. 
at laaat onca 

t week 


Ute only 
occtalonally-^ 
no nor a than 
two or three 
tlmaa « month 


Ba»31 readtrt 


87,4 


5-2 


3.8 


3.7 


Rtadlns irarkbooks 


72«3 


21 -4 


3,0 


3,4 


l»nCDOQK9 OCnWr cnan DflPBl 

r««deta or yorkbooka 


10,3 


41-5 


32.5 


15-2 


Raference books <a*S'f 
«ncxclopedla0| dlctlonArlas) 


11-7 


54-1 


26.1 


8,1 


Booke oCbar than taxtbooka 
(tigtf storx bookOf papcrbacka) 


24-4 


51.6 


19,0 


4-9 


Nawspopara, ntsaslnati parlodlctlt 


3,2 


31.5 


4d.O 


17,4 


Skill devalopment kits or 
n^tarlalo («tg.« SRA* Baimell* 
Loft) 


17*9 


38-9 


26.2 


17,0 


Taaoher-prapared oatarlsla 
<dlttoot ate.) 


45,7 


41,6 


9.7 




Comerclal dittos 


43,6 


38,0 


13.9 


4,5 



Table II-U 



Percent of Teachers Using Basal Reader 
as M&Jor Instructional Resource, By Region 



Region 


Metropolitan 
N-175 


City 
N=256 


Suburb of Metro 
N-i62 


Suburb of City 
N=202 


Rural 
N-325 


89.1 


86.7 


82.8 


■ 86.1 . 


91.4 



29 



With the amount of negative criticism leveled at basal reading texts 
in the past twenty years (Ashton-*Warner, 1959; Durkln, 1979) for balng 
Irrelevant, dull, stereotyped, sexist, racist, suburban,, and so on. It is 
interesting to £lnd that a group of teachers who utilize them to the 
extent that these do should find them both current and trustworthy. On a 
five point scale, B5% described them as either "most'* or "very" for '*up- 
to-date" and 76% described them as ''accurate in content." 

The reading curriculum may go beyond what is customarily taufiht in 
dally reading class. , Specific Instruction in the reading skills of 
content-area subjects may be Included In the curriculum ^nd thus may be 
part of the content of appropriate testing instruments. The teachers of 
the trl-state area were asked If their students received any instruction 
in these skills (Questionnaire, /^12); the responses appear in Table 11-12. 



Table 11-12 

^ Reading Instruction Taught In Content Areas 



Grade** 


Percent of 
Teachers Responding 


Percent of 
Teachers 
Not 
Responding 


Yes 


No 


I Don't Know 


1 


39.9 


51.2 


3.4 


5.5 


3 


45.6 


38.9 


8.2 


7: 3 


4 


50.5 


35.3 


9.2 


5.0 


6 


52.3 


31.4 


11.3 


4.6 


Total 


46.8 


39.6 


7.9 


5.8 



N=1220 
**£ <0.01 



The significant grade level differences in the "Yes" column may reflect 
the increasing in^portance of content-araa reading as the grades go higher. 
The difference in the don't know" column may be the result of team-- 
teaching and subject specialization in the higher elementary grades. It 
may be interesting to secondary teachers that more than 50% of the sixth 
grade teachers say their students receive training in content-area reading 
skills. 

One part of the "curriculum overlap" is the curriculum itself; the 
other part is the content of the tests which are used to assess progress 
in that curriculum* In Chapter IV, Structure and Placement (page 62), 
there is a discussion of the frequency of use of various kinds of testing, 
taken from the point of view that such testing maintains the appropriate 
placement of the students in the curriculum. Appendix E contains a list 
of standardized tests used by the tri-state area schools and the relative 
popularity of them. The most frequently selected standardized test is 
the. California Achievement Test (24%), with the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests (18%), and the Stanford Achievement Test (16%) in second and third 
places. More than half of the teachers report that their students are 
tested once each year, and another 31%- twice a year. It Is evident from 
this that the students* progress is evaluated regularly, by standardized 
tests. In addition, most of the teachers have sets of specified objectives 
for their use in making daily lesson plans, creating test items, or for 
other uses. In Chapter IV, pages 47 to 56, an examination of the sources 
of instructional objectives is made along with sL survey of their use. 
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Therefore, we have the identity of the tests and the sources and use of 
various objectives; the unknown factor is the Congruence of the curriculum 
ana the content of the tests. None of the questions on the Questionnaire 
asked the teachers to match test items directly with curriculum content- 
Thus^ that part of curriculum overlap is not availnble- 

This chapter has addressed the construct called Opportunity. Both 
the time available to learn Curriculum objectives -and the aniount of 
curriculum overlap (the match between the i:urricultun taught and the 
curriculum tested) have been discussed. Also discussed were 
reading instructional materials: with their variety and the opinion that 
the teachers have of their contemporaneity and accuracy; with instruction 
in content-area reading skills; with the testing program in the schools; 
and with the congruence between the content of th^ tests and the curriculum. 
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lit* Motivators 



The construct of Motivators in the Cooley-Leinhardt raodel 



includes aspec:t& of both the curriculum and the interpersonal relation- 
ships which support learning* The t^mphasis here is not upon academic 
aspects but on variations in presentations and attractiveness of materialsi 
promptness of correction of work (curriculum motivators) ^ and pee^- 
tutoring^ sel£-*management including self-evaluation^ and amounts of 
positive feedback and negative behavior of the teacher (interpersonal 
motivators)* There is^ in the model,. a stated belief that certain of the 
interpersonal motivators (e*g*, peer tutoring and self-^management) are 
variables which increase student learning and thus achievement test 
score gains. Research has been published challenging this belief* Both 
the assumptions and the research will be discussed along with the findings 
of this survey, in the following sections^ 

Cooley and Leinhardt (1975) made the deliberate assumption th^t 
variety in format and the use of a number of modes of instruction ura 
motivational^ The tri-state teachers were asked how many minutes per 
week **the typical student** (Questionnaire^ ^/35) devotes to certain modes 
of instruction; the results are summarized in Table III-l. An upper 
limit of 99 on the number of minutes they could indicate was imposed by 
the computer format; some of the teachers may have fished to indicate a 
higher number^ but by far the large majority selected numbers below 99. 
Many t^eachers did not respond at all^ whether through misunderstanding 
of the question^ difficulty In giving detailed estimates of time^ or 
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lack of interest In certain particular activities* It can be argued 
that teachars possessing a strong favorable interest in an activity 
would have made a response for that ona* 

Table III-l 

Student-Time Spent on Varied Reading-Related Activities 



Activities ^ 


Minutes Per Week 


Percent of 
Teachers Not 
Responding 


Median 


Range 


Oral Reading 


5*8 


1.0-99.0 


7.5 


Discussion of Stories 


' 1 

6-7 


1.0-90.0 


8.8 


Teacher Reading to Students 


6*2 


1.0-90.0 


13.4. 


Choral Reading 


2.5 


0.0-80.0 


61.7 


Retelling of Stories 


3.3 


1.0-80.0 


33.0 


Independent SeatWork 


18.0 


0.0-99.0 


■ 6.7 


Group Projects 


A. A 


0.0-60.0 


■; 59 :4 


Independent Projects 


5.7 


. 1.0-A8.0 


50.5 



N=1220' 



^Significant grade level differences are shown In Table I1I-2. 

The Oral Reading median (5-8 minutes) seejns surprisingly low> even 
when significant grade level differences are cons Idered (Table 111-2) . 
Many popular reading Instructional methods and basal reader series promote 
oral reading^ whether in a round-robin fashion or for the purpose of 
proving a point (stauf f er> 1969) , Howlett and Weintraub (1979) found that 
compensatory reading teachers of grades two» four, and six had their 



students raad aloud dally, with fourth and alxth grade teachers using 
pretty much the same time allotments as the first and third. The 
learning needs of these tri^state developmental reading classes may be 
quite different^rom those of the compensatory reading classes, bur. a 
mtidian of l€SS than ten minutes of oral reading per week in first grade 
53eems marginal* Even in sixth grade many students thoroughly enjoy fliid 
benefit from reading aloud to their peers (Helnrich, 1976). 

Time spent in discussing stories was found to be related, to gains 
in achievemsnt test scores in one study (McDonald & Elias, 1976), but 



Table III-2 



Nfinutes Per Week Students Spend on 
Certain Reading-Related Activities — By Crade Level 



Activities 


^ade 


1 


3 


4 


6 


Oral Reading** 
Median 
Range 


9.8 , 
1-50 


5.9 
1-99 


1-99 


^ 

5.3 
1-60 


Discussion of Stories^* 
Median 
Range 


9.8 
1-70 


8.3 
1-90 


8.1 

1-42 




6.4 ■ 
1-40 


Teacher Reads to Students** 
Median 
Range 


11,7 
1-90 


6.5 
1-72 


' 6.3 
1-60 


4.6 
1-30 


Independent Seatwork**, 
Median 
Range 


24.9 
1-99 


19.3 
2-99 


15.4 
1-99 


10.9 

2-99 



N-1220 



**£ <0.01 
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not in another (Brophy & Evertson, 197^)* A tri^-state student' at the 
median point spends about 7 minutes each week in' this activity^ Even less 
time is spent on having the teacher reed aloud to students, showing a trend 
from 11^7 minutes in first grade to.^*6 minutes in sixth* In regard to 
this activity Durkin (1970) writes; 

While children are still in the creeping stage of their own 
ability to read, the goal toward which they are working can 
be defined no more effectively than by a teacher who takes 
time to read to them from carefully chosen books. Such 
reading ahowa, in its nondidactic' way, why it makes sense to 
learn to read (p. 230), 

In Table III-l it can be seen that over 50% of the teachers did not 
respond to the question of how much time their students devote to some 
alternative readina-related activities, and the importance of those activi- 
ties to these teachers can be inferred* Independent seatwork, however, does 
receive a substantial rate of response and also the highest time allotment. 
To the degree that this aeatwork is inliividualized according to the needs of 
the student and is adequately supervised , , it can be expected to correlat;e 
significantly with gain in achievement teat scores, and an increase in the 
allotted time will accompany an increase in test scoires. Once again, the time 
claimed by the trl-state respondents seems surprisingly low at 18 minutes; 30 
minutes per day would not seem out of line with normal expectations* There 
is no indication from the data as to why this figure is low. One can^^culate 
that teachers are shy of admitting fchat they assign students to long stretches 
of seatwork, but it ia shown in research that increases in time spent in 
well-selected, supervised seat^work correlates with increases in test score 
gains; so the hesitation to answer firmly is unfortunate, if true. 
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Other hints about modes of instruction preferred by these teachers 
can be gleaned from Table IV-18 (page 68)* Given seven different possible 
methods for remediating learning deficits In students, teachers st^^on^ly 
Indicated (72% assign first or second priority) that they preferred to 
"tutor the student" themselves^ a direct instruction method which Is 
supported by current research on teacher effectiveness* The next most 
popular method over all grades is "seatwork with skill development materials 
and than "request professional help (e*g*| from a reading specialist)*'' 
At the bottom as the least popular metho<l Is /'assign independent reading/* 
although research can be cited that shows that the amount of time spent in 
Independent reading corresponds to gain in reading achievement test scores 
(Kean^ et al*, 1979) and thus, presumably, to skill developments 

In Table ITI'-3 one cnn, examine the tencher response-^ to questions about 
the motivational aspects of the main curriculum resource, which> for 90% of 
the. teachers , was a basal reader* Although there Is a grade level dlffer- 
ence, an average of 75% reported that the materials are attractive, and 

, Table III-3 

Main Instructional Resource as Motivator 



Motivation ;i 

c 


Percent of Teachers Reporting Satisfaction 


'■ * * 
^, " - Grade 


1 ^ 


■ 3 


■J=2'Jb 


6 


Materials are, Attractiive** 


83.4 


79.7 


73.6 • 


73.2 


Materials are Current*** 


1 ■ 

81.9 


78.8 


78.6 


76.6 



an .average of 80% that they are up-to-date* It is apparent from these 
data that the teachers view the materials as satisfactory in^a motivational 
sense. 

The use of a variety of materials for the teaching of reading was. 
probedvby the Questionnaire on the -assumption that this contributed to the 
motivational, aspects of-the classroom (Cooley & Leinhardt, 1975, p. 26)^. 
In Table III-A is shown the relative use of a number of different materials 
on a daily ba^is, with a clear grade level difference in commercial dittos 
and flaah cards. (The Questionnaire also asked for information about less 
frequent use of these materials '[question #19] but the resulting data^wore 
of an insignificant and uninteresting amount-) The low use of videotapes, 
TV, films, and filmstrips repeats the findings of Austin and Morrison (1963), 
who noted that enthusiasm was more widespread than use. 



Table 111-4 

Variety of Supplemental Instructional Materials 



Materials 


1 Percent of 
1 Teachers Responding 
"Almost Daily Use" 


crade 


I 

N=326 


3 

N=316 


, 4- . 
N='295 


6 

N-283 


Commercial Dittos** 


66.3 


46.8 


33. 2 


•24.7 


Flash Cards** * 


54.6 


12.7 ' 


8.8 


— 

1.8 


Films/Filmstrlps 


3.4 


1.6 


2.0 


1.8 


Slides/Transparencies 


' 1.2 


2.2 


1.4 


0.7 : 


Tapes^/Records** 


14.4 


5.1 


4.4 


3-2 


Videotapes/TV* 


. 2.5 


0.3 


0.7 


1.1 


Programmed Instructional Machines 


2.1 


2.2 


1.0 


1.4 



*£ <0.05, grade level difference 
<0.01, grade level difference 



Another interesting comparison of the use of alternative instructional 
materials for motivation is the use by region (Table III-5). There is a 
dearth of inforaation about rural schools and the materials used in ^ 
thern^ but the percent of teachers in the rural schools that use a 
variety of instructional' iQ^terials seems to be little different from the ^ 
percent of teachers using them in other areas. 

Table 1II-5 . ^ . . . 



Use of Variety of Supplemental Instructional Materials - By Region 



Inatructionil Katariala 


Patcent df Teachers Re3pondiiia» ^ Ragion 


No 

Response 


Hatro 


City 


Suburb of 
Hetro 


Suburb of 
City 


Rur«l 


Cooaaercial Dittos 


39.2 


39-9 


40.1 


' 42-1 


41.4'. 


4.5 


Flash Cards 


26.3 


22-5 


19.9 


19.1 


22.2 


23-3 


Films and/df Filmstripi 


15.4 


38.7 


40.9 


34.4 


39.7 


20.x 


Slides and/dr Tranfiparancics- 


6.9 


6.5 


^ 9.6 


6-2 


7.1 


38.x 


Tapaa and/^r Racorda ^ 


13.2 


20.2 


19.9 


U.l 


18.0 


20.4 


Video aad/or Talaviaion Tapaa 


2.6 


4-1 


4.0 


4.5 


3.7 


52.8 


ProgtajDmed Inatructional 
Machines 


1.5 


3.9 


4.2 


2.5 


2.3 


59-2 


Games, Puzzlasi Toya 


' 30.9 


27.9 


27.1 


25*0 


27*7 


16a 



N»1220 
1 

Use at least once aach va«k. 



Another source^ o^ variety in instructional materials may come from 
having a school library available and utilized. Of the teachers responding 
to this survey, 94% had such a library; the use they make of it is 
displayed in Table III-6. There is variation in weekly library use 



both by reading achlevemept level and by grade Isvel* Evidently 

some teachers who have a school library available do not use 

It on a weekly basis. It seems that alert administrators might Investl- 

gate the reasons for the limited use of this potentially valuable resource 

especially for the above-average reader, who frequently needs enrichment 

materials. 

Table III-6 
Weekly Use of School Library 



Student^* Reading Level 


Percent of Teachers Responding 


Percent 
No 

iTes ponse 


(3rade 


1 

N-326 


3 

N=316 


4 

N-295 


6 

N=283 


* 

Below Grade Level* 


77.6 


78.8 


78.6 


69.3 


16.1 


On Grade Level* 


83.7 


83.2 


82. 0 


73.5 


11.8 


Above Grade Level 


72.7 


75.3 


75.6 


71.4 


19.5 



*£ <0.05, grade level difference 



Cooley and Lelnhardt include the promptness of correcting the 
student's work as one of the curriculum motivators- Teachers In the 
trl-state area differ significantly by grade level according to the speed 
with which they correct different kinds of work, and the difference can 
be thought of as reflecting the different demands of reading Instruction 
as students go through the grades (Table 111-7). First grade teachers 
promptly correct, textbook work and workbooks i more than other grade 



37 

40 



level teachers# Except on textbook work, the other teachers are more 
likely to use up to twenty-four hours before ret^arning corrected work.. 
Since first grade reading instructional objectives can be quite discrete 
anid small, immediate feedback on work is not only possible but also highly 
successful as/a teaching method, preventing the students from practicing 
mistakes instead of genuine skills;* (See Rosenshine^ 1978,) As the work 
units grow largar, with the years ih school, and as the students can be 
expected to ramembet longer' and more, complex thoughts, the quick turn 

around of corrected work appears to be less possible and less needed. 

* ■ - 

Tstble "111-7 
Promptness of Corr^ecting Student Work 



0? ASSIGHMEHT 


PerpenC of Teacherai Responding 


Percent of 
Teachers 
Not 
Responding 

N-i22Q 


HI chin a few minutes 


sed 

Within 24^ hours ^ 


Grade \ 


Grade 


I 


3 

tf-316 


N-295 


6 

H-283 


I 

H-326 


. 3, 
H-3Z6 


4 

N-295 


K-283 


ClASflWTk la 
caxCbook** 




56.6 


43.4 


42.0 


13.4 


33«8 




39.9 


8.0 


GlAMVork in 
workbook** 


50.3 


28.8 


25.8 

■ *f 


26.5 


44.8 


58.0 


58.0 


49.8 


5.8 % 


BoaavoTk** 


12,0 




?.5 


6.4 


■ 56.Z 


73.4 


65.4 


65.4 


21.8 ^ 

— ? : 


Chi pcflx/ unit: tA»t:** 


10. 1 


6.0 


6.8 


6.7 


53.4 


63.8 


55.9 


54.4 


14.1 


OChiT pTOjiCCf 

(*.g.,^tanAf 
Tiii^rch)** 


7.4 


6.6 


8.8 


5.7 


Z3.2 


25.0 


23.0 


19.9 


47.8 



<0.01 



( 



The discussion above included such topics asi curriculum mocivacors 
that support learning, modes of instruction, interest of the central 
materials, variety of materials, and speed of correction. Next in chis 
consideration of motivational Wspfects of the classroo5TJ will be inter- 
personal factors thfit support learning. Self-^management, self-evaluation, 
peer tutoring, and che use jof games, pussies, and toys will be discussed. 

The concept of self -management includes student selection of activities, 
materials, seating, and work groups. Teacher-effectiveness studies indi-* 
rc^e that trends toward student self-direction correlate negatively with 
student achievement gain, regardless of SES level (Rosenshine & Berliner, 
1978), The factor of teacher attention seems crucial to learning, so that 
when the teacher is involved in teaching individual students or very small ' 
groupSft^supervisiun of other pupils In the classroom Is more difficult and 
often less effective,* in contrast, teacher- directed instraction of lar^e- or 
whole-class groupings seems to facilitate adult supervision, and, therefore, 

more learning, as measured by achievement tests (Rosenshine, 1978). 

■ ^ ^ . . . . 

, In the tri-state area, 39% to A5% of the teachers tightly control 

the selection of instructional activities and materials, as well as student 

seating, allowing student selection ."never" or "less' than once a week-*V 

(See Table III-8.) However, more are willing to let the students choose 
t 

their o\:n seating on a daily basis than choose instructional activities 
or materials. Most teach,'". :i favor the practice of having students iii£:nage 
their own materials regul^ '.y, implying some free movement around the 

classroom, and 38% permit them to help one another frequently (three or' 

. ■ ' ■ ■ \ ' , - 

mpi^e times per week) witTi a downward trend of using studenit self-^management 



procedures from a high in first grade to a low in sixth. Tables where 
those differences are displayed in greater detail are found in Appendix F, 
tables IJI-8a to III-8d. 



Table II 1-8 
Provisions for Student Self -Management 



ACTIVITIES^ 


.1 Percent: of Responding Teachers 


Fircintv of' 
, Tuchirs 

Hoc 
Ritpondlng 


Times Per VeKk 


Never 


Less Chan 
Once 


Once or , 
Twice 


Three or 

Four Times 


Five or 
More 


StudaiiCa choose their own 
liiiCruccloQAl activities 


18,0 


20.8 


34.1 


13.8 


9.2 


4.2 


Scudoncs choose their own 
insCructiODAl materials 


22*3 


21.6 


32.0 


11,4 


7.5 


5.0 


Studflaci choose their own 
sucing 


30.9 


14.3 


14.3. 


7.4 


29.5 


3.5 


Scudtnci manage Cheir own 
in-'Claii behavior (e.g.* 
gtcciiig and returning, 
matariili) 


1.6 


2.2 


II«9 


20.0 


61.7. 


. 2.7. 


Scudtnci do peer tutoring 
or help one another on 
aasignatncs 


^ 5*4 


14.8 


39.1 


21.3 


17. 1 


2.2 



N-1220 

^See Appendix F, tables^ Ill-8a through lll*8d for significant: grade level differences. 



Cooley and Leinhardt (1975) specifically mention "degree of use of 
peer tutoring" (p. 27) as an interpersonal motivator, and 15% of the 
teachers selected this as their first or second priority for remediation 
(Table IV-18). In consideration of student self-management (Table 
IlIrS), about 78X of the teachers permit this form of instruction at 



least once each week, and 38% three or more timea per week. Oiie study 
(Brophy & Evertson, 1974f) indicates that peer tutoring is negatively 
correlated with reading achievement gains in grades two and three, 
apparently because it takea the pldce of direct teacher-^student inter- 
action* A certain amount of caution in using this technique seems 
Juatified, particularly in relation to the learning of the basic skills. 

In terms of the students evaluating their own wotk^ Table III-9 
shows thftC first grade teachers are significantly lesa likely to be 
comfortable with it than^sixth grade teachers, since U5% of the first 
grade teachers permit it less/than once a week ed against 15% of the 
sixth grade teachers. , 

Table III-9 
Provisions for Student Self-Evaluatlo 



' # 

Grade** 


Percent Qf Teachers Responding v 


Hei^cent of 
Teachers 
Not 
Responding 


Times Per Week 


Never 


Less than 
Once 


Once or 
Twice 


Three' or 
Four Timas ^ 


« 

F^ve or 


1 

H-326 


■ 24 .■,2 


. 20.9 




12.3 


• 11 . 7 


• 4.9 ■ 


3 

N-316 


■ 11.1 


11.1 


32.6 


-.- 24.1 


ia.7 


2.5 


'H-295 


, 5.1 


9.8 5 


40,7 


27.5 




14.9 


2.0 


6 

N-283 


A. 6 


9.9 


*4.2 _ 


27.2; 


12.7 


1.4 


Total 


11.6 


' 13.1 


35 .;5 


22.5* ' 


,14.5 • 


^ 2.8 



<o.oi 




On the other hand, there is very little grade level difference in the 
percent who encourage the students to assess their own work five or more ^ 
times p'er week (12% as against 13%). More than 50% of the third, fourth, 
and sixth grade teachers permit student self--evaluation between one and 
four times a week in contrast to 38% of the first grade feachers. In 
general, the responding teachers feel that they need to make decisions 
about instructional materials, activities, and evaluation most of t:he time, 
which. restricts the use of student self-management. This finding is in 
accord with the teacher , effectiveness studies indicating that the basic 
skills, at least, are best taught directly: teacher selection, teacher 
presentation, rmd teacher monitoring (Rosenshine St Berliner, 1978). 

The use of games, puzzles, and toys as ihterpersonal motivators atlso 
varies by grade level, as one would expect. First grade teachers are 
many times m^re likely to use them than third, fourth, or sixth; only the 
*'suppleraentfary" use for the third or "occasional" use for the sixth grade 
approaches the percent of first girad^ teachers using them as a ''major'* 
resource (Table, III-IO) . The amount of time spent on them (Table III-Jl), 
however, seems to contradict these expressions of popularity. If 5^7%' of 
the first grade teachers spend twelve minutes or less per week on games ^ 
and puzzles and only 27% use tham more than tWlve minutes, it is difficult 
to understand how they can be considered a major instructional resource by 
42^ of them. On.e possibla explanation is that the teachers misunderstood 
the tinie part of this question- and believed that they were specifying the 
number of minutes per day rather than per week. (See Table 111-11.) 



-Table 111-10 

■ 

Interpersonal Motivators: Degree of Use of Gamesi Puzzles^ Toys 



i^raae'^'^ 


Percent of Teachers ' Raspondlng 


Perceivt of 
Teachers 
Not 
Res'po Tiding 


Freq 
Ma i or 


uency of Use as 
Supplementary 


Raaourcs 

.Occasional 


~ — 

N=326 


42,0 


43,3 


10,1 


4,6 


3 

N«316 


15,2 


44, 3 ■ 


26,6 


13,9 


4 

N-295 


6,4 


36,6 


38,3 


18,6 


■ 6 

N"283 


3,5 


25,1 , 


42,4 


' 29,0 ■ 


Total 


17,5 


37,7 


■ 28,7. 


16,1 



**z <o,oi 



, ° Table li;-ll 
Student Time Spe'nt on Games and Puzzles 



Grade** 


Percent of Teachers Responding 


Percent of 
Teachers ' 

Not 
Responding 


Minutes 
Twelve or Less 


per Week^ ' 
, More than Twelve 


1 

•N-326 


■■ ; — 

56,7 


. y, ■' 26,7 


16,6 


3 

1^31& 


- ' 64,6 


- . ^ . '. ^ . .fa 


. 26,6 


4 

N=295 


■ . 57,3 ■ ' 


3,0 


39,7 


- 6 
N-283 


38*9 


2,4 


58,7 


Total 


54*8 


11,0 


34,5 



**£ <0,01 



o ' • ■ * ■ 

ERIC 



tha use of positive feedback as a motivator shows mixed results in 
the raaaarch, Stalllngs and Kaskowitz (1974) found a clear correlation 
between ^dult praiae and firat grade achievement gain, but the correlation 
was not as clear in third grade. Brophy and Evartson (1974) found that 
low .SES atudenta gain mora on achievement test scores in reading aa they 
receive more praise% but^ for high SES students^ different teacher - 
charactaristicat like being insistent and demanding^ correlate with, gain. 
The responses ^of t"he tri-state teachers to the question of how high a 
priority they place on qertain types of 'feedback appear in Table IiI-12. 

Table III-12 
Interperaonal Motivators: Feedback 



Typ^of Ftidback 


Percent; oi Teketiets Responding 
> High - frlotlCy - low 


PareenC' of 
Teeehers 

Hoc 
Rai ponding 


1 


2 ■ 


3 




s . 


I cry CO find work Co praise (k««plng ±h^ 
crlcleltn Co »mlalBUm)« 


35.1 


34,8 


10. S 




O.A 


17. S . 


I cry CO IndleaCe work chac nesds 
Imptovtatnc (not overdoing che prilae). 


9.7 


26.1 


34.0 


5.4 


0.6 


2A.2 


I give or withhold privileges, prlZis, 
fewardt, honors. 

: '■ 


1,2 


4.2 


6.6 


16.8 


13. A 


57.6 


I lec gridti speak/for chemselvea. 


3.3 


3.8 


.3,7 


16.6. 


1A,1" 


56.3 


I respond leeordliig co Che naCurt and 
needs of che child. 


'48.3 


19.7 


U.9 


2.5 


0.7 


17.0 



N-1220 

Sea A^p«ndi)c Fp Cabiss IXX'-I24 through III-'l2d for significftat gradd Iftvel dif ftrttncrese 



Most; teachers gava a high priority to responding *^to the ne^ds of the 
child/' and* wherever their understanding of the needs of the child 
includes differentiation by SES levels* their choice is supported . by 



iresearch (Medley, 1977). Most teachere did not care to respond to "give ^ 
or withhold privileges . i or "let grades speak for tfvamselves." ""About 
70% of them believe thst it is important '*to find work to ;jraise." There 
are significant grade level differences in several of these, options; the 
differences are displayed in Appendix tables Ill-12a to III-12d. 

Another question on feedback concerned rewarding children for the 
number of books they ireiad. More than half of the teachers give no reward'. 
Fourth grade' teachers are more likely to display student names than teachers 

' r ' ' ' 

at other aurveyed grades, and ^sixth grade teachers are more a]»t to improve' 
grades in reading (Table 111-13)./ ' ^ 

Table 111-13 , ' , 

. . ' ' \ ^ . . ' . , ' ■ ■ 

Feedback: ^ Rewarding Students for Number of,Bt)oka Read' 



Reward 


Percent of Teachers Using 
this Reward, by Grade Level 


1 


3 

N=316 


4 

H-295 


6 

N-283 


1 

No Reward 


5,7.7 


, 53.5 


51.2 


50.2 

t 


Yes " I Diaplay Their Names*^ 


19.0 


23;4 


26.8 


14.8 


Yes; " 1 Improve Their Grades in Pleading** 


8.3 


14.6 


16.9 


27.9 


Yes - I Excuse Them from Other Work 


2.1 


1.3 


3.7 


1.1 


Yes - I Give THem Special Privileges : 


8.6 


12.0 


' 9.5 


9.2 



' **p <0.0l 



The purpose of thia chap&er was to preaent data on Motivators^ 
* ' - , ,1 • . - -I * 

those aapecta of the curriculum and interpersonal behavior in the class- 
room which ''support and encourage^^ student learning (Cooley, et al.> 1975, 

* . _ ■ 

■45 



p* 25)* The curriculum motivators whith were considered here were* 'the" 
amount and kind of variation In Instructional activities and materials » 
the te^cher^s perception HDf student Interest, In the materlal.^\ and the 
turn-about speed of ■ correct^^ng student work* Interpersonal motlvatoi^ 
discussed were! student self-^manageiment and evaluation, peer^'tutorlng. 
Use of gamed, puzzles, and toys, and kinds of - teacher^ feedback to . 
students* The model assumes ^.that these aspects of the classroom environ-" 
ment se^ve as motlvat&rs to student learning*' Research findings which 
agreed and some which disagreed with, the assumption, wete Introduced^ 

* 

trl-state teacher data were presented and discussed,, and the relationship 
of the data to the research studies was taken up. 



.IV. structure and Flacoment 



The third majdr construct of the Cooley-^Lohnes model, Structure and 
Flacedient, concerns the organization of progr^am materials and the 
methods for placing„students in and moving them tfirx)ugh the curriculum* 
This chapter deals with instructional objectives: their source, avail- 
a'bility, ^nd presentation to students; with matching the students to the 
curriculum; with sequencing and pacing of' students in the materials; and 
with grouping for reading instruction. 



Instructional Objectives 



. The purpose of stating instructionaJ! objectives is to guide * 
curriculum, planning, selection of materials, and- evaluation. Austin ^d 
Mprrison C1S63) . found ithat most teachttrs had lists of teaching objectives 
available to them, both in the manual from their basal reading series arid 
in curriculum' guiiies developed dn their school districts.. However, few" 
teachers made use of the lists. Among the reasons that teachers gave for 
not using them were that they lacked specificity, _did_not relate to the 
actual reading performance o*f children, and did not reflect teacher 
thinking because the teachers themselves had not been involved in writing 

thetn. Austin and Morrison recommen<fed that either these statements of 

t> - - ■ * ' ^ * 

objectives be drawn up wlt;h teacher cooperation and their use required . 
or they be abandoned as a waste of time. 

Since 1963, seyenteen state legislatures and seven state boards of 
education have mandated competency requirements in the basic skills for 
high school graduation (Saily, 1979), and the specification gf ob^^ctives 



in the basic skills has become commonplace « Data in Table^XV-l ■ show how 

* ■ ■ ' ■ 

Che teachers in this Cri-scace area report using inscruccional objeccives^ 



Table IV-1 

- Availability and Use of Reading Objectives: Tri-State Area 



Sot)cc« df Revdlng ObJeccLv««' 


Woe. 
AvftLlAble 


Fecccnc of Te«chec« tteapondLng 


Perc«nc of, 
' Tclchec* 

Hoc 
Responding 


Av«U«ble 


Bur Jo , 
noc use 


X)m^ CO plan 
dvLLy lesaonff 


tJae CO 
vcLce c«sca 


Dse foe 
ochec purpdvvo 


5tace-ijLd« cducftcLonftL obJ*ccLve« , 


15.7 


19.0 




2.6 


8,9 


27.0 


DL«cctcc-vLde «duc«cLoiuL 
object Lv«0 




12,9 




3.4 


L6-L , 


L6.4 


SchooL-vLde obJeccLvc« 




7.0 


42.7 


2a 


L3,4 




Te«chec-^eveLop«d obJeccLv<« 




L.6 


61. « ' 


3*2' 


17.9 


10.2 


BsvftL texc« obJ«ccLv«« 


1.2 


5.2 


64*3 


3-3 


17.6 


•.4 



H<-L220 " ^ 

iti terms of statewide objectives, 72% of the teachers either do not know 
^bout their availability, know that th*iy are available but do not use them, 
- or did uot choose to answer the question; On the "othet hand ^ state-wide 
objectives are used for some purpose by 50% of the teachers of Delaware, 
41% of the teachers of New Jersey, and 17% of the teachers in Pennsylvania 
CTable IV-2) . 

, ^ ^ Table IV-2 ■ ^ ' ' 

atate-wiide Reading Objectives: Availability and Use 







Percent of Teachers. Responding 




St4£«. 


Mot 


AvaLlabld ^ 


Percent 9f 
Teacheifs 


Available 


But ' 
do not 
use 


UBe Co 
plan dally 
lessons 


tfde to 

write 

tests 


tfse. for ,. 
other, 
purposes 


Mot^ 
Responding. 


D^lavars 
11-119 


6.7 


17.6 


25.2 - 




17,6 


26a 


Kev Jersey 
H-413 


231,2 


■ 11,4 • 


23.7 


3.9 ' 


13,5 


24.2,^ 


Pennsylvaiila 
11-687 


30,5 


- 23, a 


11,2 


1.2 " 


4.^ 


2fi.fi 



48 



There is a possible confusion inherent irt the question of. use of 
atate-wide instructional objectives whtch^may be reflected in J;h4se 

' '\ ^ -V ' » ". , ' ' ^ ' ' ' '\ ^ 

responses- Many states have lists of Ainimal* objectives > 'Vc^-cfiuLJ-ed basic 
skills objectives, but there- are many .aspects of reading which kre, no,t 
included in common lists of "basics," aspects which coiripatent teachers 
place hj^gh on their own lists of teaching Apriorities, That ia>..taany 

classroom teachers may, believe that they should x over what is on the state 

■ ■ * ' ^ ■ ■■ , 

> • ' ■ 

"basics'^ list and much more besides, and many of them probably do provide 
adeqgate coverage of the basics as well higher "readfng skills. These 
teachers might not necessarily respond positively to this question because 
they do not consciously consult their state's basic skilljs lists when they 
plan their instruction. On the other hand, those st;ates that have made a 
Statement of basic reading instruction objectives have done so because 
it was needed; they havfe learned that basic skills instruction can not be . 
assumed, ^^t would seem, therefore, that teachers would be expected to pair 
attention to such a statement and to plan with it in front of thfifflt '6ther- 
wise, as Austin and. Morrison (1963) point out, a great deal of someone's 
time and taxpayer money is being wasted# * 

District-wide reading instruction objectives are more common, and 61% 
of the region's teachers use them to plan dally lessons, to write tests> 
or for oth^r purposes* Within the states, 71%. of the teachers in Delaware, 

B4%'in New Jersey, and 58% in Perinsylvania use district-wide objectives 

+ ■ # ' ■ ■'^i^ 

that way, * , ' ; . 



Table iv-3 . 



Dlstrlct-wlda Reading Objectives: Availability and Use 



Statt 


Hot 
AvEllablt 


Ferctnt Teachtrtf Responding 


Percent of 
Tea&hera 
Hot 
Responding 


^ Available 


But, 

use 


Ute to 
plan dally 
laasons 


Uaa to 

vrite 
tasts 


Use for 
other \ 
purpoaas 


Delawart 
11-119 , 


1.7 


11.8 


46,2 


6,7 


. 18*4 


15,1 


Hew Jera«7 

H-413 

* 


8,7 


.9.2 


42,1 


"4,8 . 


16.8 


18.2 


^eimsylvania 
H«6d7 


11,5 


15,3 


40.6 


i.9 


15,3 


15.6 



From ^abjes -4, -5, and "6, the reader'can see the trand toward 

increasing importance of certain sources of . objectivea , Themost U9«d 
Source for planning daily lessons is the basal text's. sat of objectives; 
only in Pennsylvania did teacher^made objectives play a larger part in 
daily planning* Frocessrproduct research studies of the 197Ps indicate 

-that, successful teachers are Instruaental in selecting inat:ructional objectives 
and painstaking in monitoring studTent progreiss .toward those objectives* In 

' this Survey ^ 62^ of the! trl-state teachers used self^selected goals . 
for their daily lesson planning, but only Z% 6t them used their own 
goals for writing tests* The question of why their own lists of objectives ' 
were not used for. making tests is^ en interesting one. It seems that the > 

, teachers do not make reading tests; they rely on commercial tests from the 
basal tjext publishers or from testing companies, (Sec Table IV-16 for 
more information.) 
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Table IV-4 

School-wide Reading Objective^:* Availability and Use 





Hot 
Available 


Percent of Teachers Responding 


Percent of 
Teachers 
Not 
Responding 


Available 


But 
do not 
use 


Dse to 
plan dally 
lessons 


^ Use to 
write 
tests . 


Use Cor 
other . 
purposes 


D«lavar« 


20.2 


5.0 


38.7 


2.5 


8.4 


25*2 


H«tf Jcraty 


9.7 


5.8 


47.2 


2.7 


16.0 


18,6 


P«nn«ylvanl4 
H-687 


^7.K 


8.0 


40.7 


1-7 


12.4 


19.6 



Table IV-5 

1 -a - - 

Teacher-developed Reading Objectives: Availability and Use 







. Percent of Teachers Responding 




8taU 


' Hot 
Available 


Available 


Percent of 
Teachers 




But 
. do Hot 
use 


Use to 
plan j^ally 
lesions 


Use to 
write 
tes ts 


Use for 
other 
purposes 


■ Not 
Responding 


Dalavara 

' H-ll^ ' 




2.5 

it 


53.8 


5.0 


13.4 


18.5 


'Hw^ Jatiey 
H>413 


3.9 


1.2 


57.4 


3.6^ 


^24-7 


9.2 


Penniyl'irAO^a 
H-687 


2-3 


1.6 


65.8 


2i6 


18.0 


9. A 



What fiaetns to be emerging from the procesa-producx research, however, is 
ths^ taachera should keep a tight control on the objectives and on the 
manner that progress toward ^hose objectives is made. One way to monitor 
that progress is by devising tests with the objectives from one's daily 
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lesson plans specifically in mind. Coniniercial tests (othar than basal 
tests) seldom fit an individual teae^er^s set of objectives ; they test some 
objectives that are not in the curriculuin and fail co-test some objectives 
that are. The scudencs* success In reaching ceacher-made objectives is 
not likely to be adequately monitored, by such a general type of tes^ting, 
Butp evidently, the teachers in this region do not use ttieir own selection 
of ^objectives for both planning daily instructional session? and measuring 

progress, 

I 

Table IV-6 

Basal Text Reading Objectives: Availability and Use 



s 



Scttca 

/ 


Not 
Available 


PttrcenC of Teachers Respon^ling 


Pa teen t of 
Taachers 

Not 
Raspondiitg 


Availability 


BuC 
do HOC 
uaa 


Usa Co 
plan daily 
. leisons 


Use CO 

write 

teats 


Ifao for 
ochat 
purposes 


Dttlavac« ^ 
H-119 


1,7 


4.2 

X 


70.6 


5,0 


,10,9 


7.6 


Ntv J«rstty 
H-413 




5.3 


61*0 


2.7 


20t3 - 


9.9 


H-667 




5.2 


65*1 


3:3 


^ 16t9 


7.6 



Reporting qn their use of objectives in planning daily lessons, 
New Jersey and Delaware teachers of grades onei three^ and four indicated 

d 

this significantly more of the time than did grade six teachers* In 
Pennsylvania there was no significant difference by grad^ l@vel. (See 
Table lV-7 0 ' , \ 

r 

* 
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Table IV--? 



Teacti^er-MiJdu ReaciLng Objectives: Ui^o in 
■ Making Daily l^usson Plaiis 

t 



, 1 

.Grade 


Pertent Teachers Reporting Use 


Delaware* 
(N-119) 


New Jersey** 
(N=413) 


Pennsylvania 
(N=688) 


1 


57.6 


59.8 


70.4 


3 


56.8 


_ — ^ , 

60.6 


65.0 
_ ^ 


4 


57.1 


59.8 


65.3 


6 


38,1 


50,0 


61.8 


^ 

, Significance 


*2 <0.05 


** 2 .<0.01 

_ 


1 : 

2 >0.10 



The smaller use of 3peciEic objectives in the sixth grade may reflect the 
greater complexity of the reading task at that level and hence the greater 
complexity of the instructional task (McDonald fit^Elias, J.976) , --Teachers 
'may, for, instance, do weekly or monthly planning rather than daily planning 
with specific objectives* (See Table IV-8,) However, the demand for 
remedial reading instruction in secondary schools would seem to Indicate 
that many students are missing instruction in skills which they need. 
Perhaps, if planning for daily reading instruction at the sixth grad^ 
level were tied more closely to objectives, there would be less need for 
remediation in secondary schools. 
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Table TV*8 



hnsn] Text lU'iiii i t)b \cct \ vcs: list* in 
HakiitK liUSsoii riiiiis 



Grade 


Percent Teachers Reporting Use 


Delaware* 
(N-119) 


New Jersey* 
(K=413) 


Pennsylvania 
(N=688) 


1 


75.8 


65.4- 


66.7 


3 


78.4 


74.7 


66.7 


It 


64.3- 


59.8 


67.6 


6 


57.1 


45.5 


58.6 


Significance 


*£ <0,05 


*£ <0.05 


2, >OtlO 



In the process-product research referred to above, it seems clesr that 
direct instruction is more successful than indirect methods, especially with 
students from low socioeconomic levels (Brophy & Evertsont 1974; McDonald 

Elias^ 1976; Rosenshine & Berliner, 1978). part of .the concept, of 
direct instruction is making the instructional objectives of a lesson clear 
to the students. The Questionnaire asked responding teachers to indicate 
their use of certain techniques of making objectives clear, and Table IV-9 
reports some answers. These teachers were more likely to "give an example 
of what is to be learned" (925!) or to ''state and explain the objectives" 
(75^) than to "point out, the objectives in the reading materials" (.64%) or 
to depend on "the printed nitaiM Jiitw ilo) mnkc tUe t^bjot L lvi'>^ t Unr wMin)i*i 
ray help" (39%). 
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Table IV-9 



Techniques Used to Make Students Aware 
of Objectives of Reading Lesson - By Frequency of Use 



T«chDiques 


Percent of Teachern Responding 


Percent of 
Teachers 
Not 
Responding 


Frequency 


Almost 
never 
use 


Seldom 
use 


Frequently 
use 


Almost 
slwaxs 
usa 


I point Q\st the objectives in the 
reading material 


10.5 


11. 1 


37.7 


26.6 


14.1 


I state and explain the objectives 
to be learned 


6.0 


10.8 


36.6 


38.0 


8.7 


i give an exanple of what is to be 
learned 


1.5 


2,0 


31.9 


59.8 


4.8 


The printed materials loake the 
objectives clear without my help , 


14.5 . 


21,5 


26.2' 


13, a 


24.6 



N-1220 

It seems evident that they believe in actively engaging^th^ students* 
attention in reaching their instructional objectives by givii>g examples 
and by stating them rather than by relying on tihe printed materials to 
make' them clear, and that practice appears to be upheld by the findings 



of process-product research. 

There is a 'significant grade level variation in the directness of 
presentation of objectives (Table lV-10) , Only two-thirds as many first 
grade as sixth jgrade teachers point out objectives' "frequently*' or 
almost always*" Thirteen percent more sixth than first grade teachers 
state and explain objectives* The one technique used by most teachers in 
all grades Is giving '*an example of what is to be learned." Relatively few 
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Table IV-10 



Techniques Used to Make Students 
Aware of Objectives of Reading Lesson - 
By Grade Level 



Techniques 


Percent of Teachers Responding 


"Frequently Use'* or "Almost Always Use" 


Grades** 


1 

N=326 


3 

II-316 • ■ 


N=295 


N«283 

■ ■ 


I point out the objectives in the 
reading material 


4 

51.8 


60.8 


71,5 


75.2 


I staCe and explain the objectives 
to'be learned 


66.3 


75.6 


76'. 3 


80.9 


I give an example of what is to be 
learned 




" 88.3 


■ 92.7 


93.5 


92.6 


Ttxe printed materials make the 
objectives clear without my help 


"38.7 


39.0 


38,3 


42.1 



<0i01 



teachera believe that the "printed materials make the objectives clear** 

i^hout help. Although there is a significant grade level variation in . 
these last two* it relates to the choice of using the techniques 
"frequently" as against "almost always" rather than between using the 
techniques or not using them* (See Appendix F, tables iV^lOa to IV-lOd 
for more data about thesia choices.) 
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Matching Students and CurrlGuJLiim \ 

After instructional objectives are selected and appropriate teaching 
techniques, installed^ the problem of entering 'the students into the 
curriculum at levels of probable success remains- One must consider the 
pupils' initial abilities and knowledge and the requirements of curriculum 
materials. Continual monitoring procedures must be i^nstall^d so that the 
students may progress as fast as they achieve mastery at each level. 
, Alternative teaching approaches must be available for those students 
needing more opportunities than others. This section will address these 
topics'* 

In terms of initial abilities, the teachers were asked about home 
languages spoken by their students, about their socioeconomic status (SES), 
and about their reading achievement level in relation to their peers. The 
teachers were asked to estimate the;percentage of their reading class which 
spoke certain languages at home, because familiarity with the English lanr 
guage is a readiness factor in the learning of students in American schools* 
The problems of bilingual pupils are receiving a great deal of attention 
currently^ with the realization that students need to be fluent in the 
language of instruction^ Rata in Table IV-11 show that by far the large 
majority of students in the tri-state area speak English at home and can 
be expected to be fluent* Small amounts of other home languages, 
particularly Spanish^ exist and need special consideration in some class- 
rooms . 
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Table iv-11 
Home Languages Spoken 



Language 
Spoken at 
Home 


Percent of Teachers Responding 


■ ■ ■ 

percent of 
•Teachers 

Not 
Responding 


Proportion of Class in Each Level 


1-10% 


11-30% 


31-60% 


61-100!! 


English 


0-2 


1,5 


I'l. 


96.1 


1.1 


Spanish 


9.7 


5.9 


1.2 


1.2 


82.1 


Chinese ^ 


3-0 


0.5 


0.1 


' 0,0 


96.4 


Vietnamese 


2.4 


0,1 


0.0 


0.0 


97.5 


Other 


1.7 


1.6 


0.2 


0.2 


96.3 



N==1220 



When the three states are compared, howeveri It Is evident that there 
Is considerable variation In the degree of the problem from state to state, 
and useful educational decisions, needs, and expectations will be different 
among the three states as a result of t^^is dlstlnctlvaness. (See Table 
IV'-12«) Delaware and Pennsylvania teachers Indlcata that virtually all of 
their reading classes contain 91% or niore students speaking English as their 
native language* There Is no significant grade level d^^stinction here* 
In New Jersey, less than three-quarters of the teachers have classes that 
are 91% or more English-speaking (as a first language)* Teaching a class 
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where che students' horhe languages consist of four English, eight Spanish, 
three Portuguese, and threa Vietnamese is a different challenge entirely 
than teaching a class with 91% English speaking students; the curriculum, 
instructional m«thods, evaluation, and expectations may all be appropriately 
different In the two classes. This Is an instance where regional 
statistics camouflage significant differences between states, differences 
which will be wore fully explored In the Survey reports for each individual 
states 

Table IV-12 
Students Speaking English as Home Language 



Grade 


! - - - 

Percent of Teachers Responding: 
91%-100% of Students Speak English as Home Language 


Trl-State 
N-1206 


Delaware 


New Jersey 

ri=4ii 


Pennsylvania 


1 


87.0 


93.3 


7A.5 


93.0 


3 


86.3 


94.3 


67.3 


95 .0 


k 


87.2 . 


100.0 


70J^____ 




6 


86.8 




72.7 


96.1 




86.8 


95.4 


71.3' 


94.8 . 



In his description of che dir«ct instructional model , Good (1979) 
differentiates among effective teaching techniques for students from 
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different SES levelsi Without reference^co intelligence scores or other 
semi'-isolable factors, SES levels have implications for the selection of 
instructional methods; for example, In terms of queytioning str.itej;LGs 
and individualizing teacher attention, as reported by Medley (1977). He 
goes on to state that low SES students learn more with questions ''sprung*' 
on them without advance warning:; questions of a low level that have, a 
high correct-answer rate and with the teacher helping the student to find 
the right answer if the first attempt brings failure. Low SES students 
need more close attention and more individualized or small group work 
than do high SES students. 

On the other hand, one study has concluded; 

test performance depends on the number of instructional units 
completed by a class, and is virtually independent of the 
entry and background characteristics of the class CCalfee & 
Drum, r979,*p. 179). 

From, these research findings, one may conclude that SES is a factor to be 
dealt with in planning instruction, but low SES pupils can be expected to 
pass tests on material which they have covered in school as successfully 
as high SES students whea they have .had adequate instructionv 

Most tri-state teachers have a mixed group of SES levels to instruct 
(Table lV-13). More teachers estimated 1-20% of the class fell within 
each SES level than any higher proportion. Fewer responses fell within 
the 61-80% column than the other columns. More teachers selected middle 
SES levels than either above or below, as shown by the lowest "0** 
column rate. (Refer also to Chapter I, Table I-l.) What emerges 
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from this as a trut«TH of clat^sroom f-ec-ichiriK is that the teachers h,Tve to 
deal effectively with a spread ol SES levels; if they ore to dif lerentiate 
their teaching according to thi* tecommendations above they must be very 
skillful indeed. * One can hope that knowledge of and sensitivity to 
different SES student needs will enhance their skill. 

Table IV-13 



Socio^Economlc Status (SES) Levels in Reading Classroom 





Percent of Teachers Responding^ 


SES Levels 




Proportion of Class in Each Level 






0% 


,1-20% 


21-40% • 


41-60X 


61-80% 


81-100% 


Low 


47.9 


19.8 


9.8 


3.9 


3.2 


8.2 




Low-Middle, 


26.4 


24.9 


19.9 


9.6 


,6.0 


5.9 


Middle 


. 21.9 


11.2 


16.1 


15.0 


13.5 


15.0 


Upper-Middle 


54.9 


18.5 


9.1 


4.0 


2.8 


3.5 


High ■ ^ 


84.5 


6.2 


1.0 


0.5 


0.2 


0.4 



^ N-=1220 



1 • " , 

The percent of teachers not responding is. 7.2 throughout the table. 

One more initial variable is the reading achievement level for each 
studuut, Lil ordc^r Lo nuLeh Llir sLitth^iiL lo Lhc rurrictjltuu Jii/* L<>r i ;j I r; , ;\r, 
prescribed by Rbsenshine and Berliner (1978), the teacher needs to knOT^r 
the achievement level of the students and the reading requirements of tlie 
materials. The teachers of the tri^state area indicate that their reading 
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classes are heterogeneous rather than homogene0Ui> ^ A homogeaeout; clas^ 
would have from SIZ lu iOO'Z u\ ihv sLll(UMU^; rr;uliii>; ^jL ;jhoiU tiir 
achievement level; only 32%. of the teachers indicate that their classes 
conform to that proportion; (See Chapter I, page 7 and Chapter IV, page' 
74 for further discussion of this point.) When asked, to check a box on 
a five-point scale, evaluating the way the materials meet the needs of 
their students, UZ% of the teachers chose the highest rank and 28% the 
next highest, clearly indicating satisfaction with the match between 
student abilities and material levels. 

The bases for determining the students ' reading achievement levels 
for assignment to reading groups varied significantly by grade* Responses 
made by teachers to the question of use of different means (Table IV-14) 
show that sixth grade teachers were most.likely to use the results from 
standardised achievement tests and the first grade teachers to us& the 
results of readiness* tests. (This finding is so obvious and expected that 
one wonders what kind of readiness tests the 21% of sixth grade teachers 
were thinking about as they responded positively when asked about their 
use of those test results.) Middle grade teachers were more likely to 
use past teacher recommendations and criterion-^referenced tests than. either 
first or sixth grade teachers. Upper grade teachers were more likely to 
use reading specialist recommendations than were first grade teachers; that 
may be because reading specialist help is not evoked until children have 
passed the first, opportunity to learn reading and are clearly falling behind 
their peers, although data in Table VI-2, page 87, do not support the 
supposition of a significant grade level difference. The use of the Informal 
Reading Inventory (IKI) is nearly uniform across grade levels, at around 54%. 
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Considering the amount of time that administration of the IRI takes* one 
wonders how frequently such teachers can make use of this form of evaluation 
(although the use of a group or a short-form IRI can reduce the time 
required) ^. 

\ . Table rv-lA 



Basis for Original Assignment of Pupils to Reiding Groups 



Test Results 


Percent of Teachers 
Using These Results 


Grade Levels 


1 


3 


4 


6 


Standardized Achievement Test 
Results** 


31,3 


48,4 


53.2 


67.1 


Criterion-Referenced test results 
(e.g., basal texts)** 


39.3 


58.5 


57.6 


50.9 


Informal Reading Inventory results 


56,1 


53,2 


54.9 


53.4 


Past Teacher recommendations** 


46.6 


72,8 


71.9 


64,7 


Reading -Specialist's recommendations**! 


32.8 ' 


57.3 


. 53.2 


51,2 


Reading Readiness Test results** 


70.2 


27,2 


16.6 


20.8 


Other** 


24.5 


10,1 


8.1 


11.3 



K=1220 

<0,01, grade level difference 



Once the students are placed In the appropriate location in the 
curriculum materials, it is essential that their progress be monitored so 
that they may proceed at their own pace through the sequence of the 
curriculum. Also, because student learning gain is a measure of teacher 
effectiveness! and student learning gain is measured by tests, it is. 
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essential that the chosen tpst reflect curriculum objectives. One part 
of the Questionnaire asked the teachers how often their class tookwhlch 
stcindardiSGd reading tests and another part asked what other means they 
used to assess mastery'. Appendix E contains detailed Information about 
the particular standardized tests used and their popularity. The response 
to the question of frequency of standardised testing are shown in Table 
IV'-IS. Generally, standardised tests were administered once a year. In 
some classrooms, twice- each-year testing is the rule. Grade level differ-^ 
ence;; were statistically significant. Upper .grades were more likely than 
first grade to be tested two times, per year. 



Table IV-15 

Frequency of Use of Standardised Achievement Test 



Frequency 


Percent of Teachers Responding 


- Grade** 


1 




4 


(> 


Twice each year 


15.6 


26.6 


22.0 


31.1 


Once each year 


60.7 . 


57.3 


56.3 


53.7 


Alternate y^ECs 


3.1 


6.0 


9.5 


4.2 


Don * t know 


2.8 


1.6 


- - 
3.1 


2.5 


Other 


14.1 


5^4 


8.0~ 


5.7 


— : — - 


3.7 


3.2 


1.4 


2.8 



N=1220 
**2_ <0.01 
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Other methods of monitoring student: progress are used* The teachers 
were asked to Indicate their use of a variety of methods, and the results 
appear In Table IV"-1C. Thare seem to be relatively few locally Jeveloped 
tests, and criterion-referenced tests are used by less than one--third of the 
teachers. Third g'rade teachers are more likely to use tests from the 
basal than their o\m tests, relatlv^ to the other grades, and the use of 
teacher's own judgment becomes less popular as the grade level increases 
from first to sixth* 

Table lV-16 
Means o£ Teriodic Assessment 



Means 


Percent of Teachers Reporting Use 


nrade ■ 


1 


- 3 


4 

. J 


6 . 


Test" from Basal** 


87.. 9 


90.8 


86.3 


< 

78.8 . 


Commercial ^Crlterlon~referenced test* 


28.2. 


32.7 


21.9 


30.7 


Locally Developed test 


13.5 


11,7^ . 


r. 9.5 


13.1 


• 

Ov/n Test** - ^ ^ ■ ■ 


68.1 


60.6 


68.5 


77.4 


Own Judgment 


79.6 




68.5 


.: 66.4 



W=1220 

<0<OS^ grade level difference 
<0.0l, grade level difference 



Reading groups in the tri-state area, in 1979, are reformed during 
the school year by 90% of the teachers, a change from the low rate of 
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regrouping reported by Austin and Morrison (1963). Thar^^^^^'^rade level 
trend from a high of 94% iH the first grade to 90% in the third and 87% in 
the fourth and sixth grades <0.0]L)i In referenca to the question of 
what basis the teachers use for regrouping decisions, most indicate that > 
they rely on their „own judgment, although significantly more first than 
sixth grade teachers ^so indicate, , . , 

Table IV-17' 



Assessment Means for Regrouping Students 





Percent of Taachers Rasponding 


\ 

* Means 

^ f 


Grade 




1 


' 3 . 


4 


6 , 


Own Judgment** 


89.6 


81.3 


76.9 


76.0 


Locally-developed Tests . 


11.7 


10.8 


10.8 


, 14.8 


Test that Comes with Reading Materials*'*' 


77.6 


75.0 


64,1 


58.3 


Other Comtnercially Developed 'Test . 


9.5 


9.8 


10.2 


12.7 


Staff Consultation** 


29.4 


36.7 


37,6 


. 45.9 


(leading Specialist JTudgment , / 


42.3 


50.0 


48,8 


43.8 



N*1220 ^ 

<0.01> grade level difference 



The next most popular means Is the test that accompanies the basal readers, 
which duggest;s that basal reading series have a determining infXuenca on the 
SCOP'S, pace, and sequence of many tri^state reading programs/ Sixth grade 
teachers tend to use more staff consultation thati lower grades, and 42% to 
50% of the teachers have the help of a reading specialist available to them 
as they make such decisions. 



Researchers have studied what levels of mastery teachers require, of 
their students. At least for high SES students, a greater degree of 
mastery of new and old material seems to correlate with greater test score 
g^ins (Brophy & Ev^rtson, 1974). This mastery should be reached before 
the pupils move on to succeeding skills or units* The tri-state teachers 

were ^sked about their definitions of mastery performance. It is apparent 

It. 

from this sample that most teachers in this area require attainment qf ^ 
mastery level, but there is a significant grade level difference, with the 
high at first grade (71%) and a downward trend to 67% in the third grade . 
and 59% in the fourth and sixth grades (£ <0»01). A representative sample 
of their definitions of "mastery" is located in Appendix G. 

When mastery tests are given, some students will be found to have 
passed and be ready for the next set of learning experiences, and some will 
be found to need corrective or remedial teaching. Brophy and Evettson (1974) 
found that SES plays an important part in the determination of appropriate 
-^^jnethods for this: . "In many ways, this particular set of measures t^'pifies 
one of the more important differences between low and high SES schools in 
the kinds of teacher behavior associated with maximal student learning 
gains" (p. 32). In high SES schools, higher test score gains were associated 
with delaying a student's request for help, with encouraging the student 
without giving direct academic feedback, and with scolding for inability to 
understand. In low SES schools, higher gains were made in classes where 
students were^ helped by direct academic feedback which was given immediately 
upon request, rather than by scolding or encouragement, and feedback which 
was given by the teacher rather than by another person. 
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The teachers In this survey preferred the method of tutoring the 
student personally over all other remedial methods (Table IV-18), with a 
significant grade level trend from the high, of first grade to the lov of 
sixth* The next most populer one Is to assign deatwork for skill develop* 
Gtentt First grede teachers also preferred the method of referring the 
child to an aide significantly more than did the teachers of other grades; 
it has been shown (Table 11-8) that instructional aides are more available 
for reading Instruction to first grade teachers ! than to sixth grad^ teachers. 
Tutoring by the student's peers Is favored by about 15% of the teachers, 
although research has found a negative^ correlation between this and achieve- 
ment gains, at least In second and third grades (Brophy St Evertson, 1974), 



Table IV-18 
Preferred Remediation Methods 



J 

Methods 


Percent of Teachers Responding 


— , " ' — — 

Grade 


1 


3 


4 


6 


I tutor the student myself.* 


" 79.5 


71.8 


70.5 


6S.4 


I request professional help (etg., 
from a reading apeclallat). 


' 27.0 


30.1 


27.1 


23.3 


I request "help from an aide.** 


22.1 


11.1 


9.2 


9.6 


I arrange for peer tutoring. 


' 14.4 


14.2 


17.9 


14.9 


I alts Ign homework with skill 

development materials.* * 


21.8 


13,9 


17. 6 


19.5 


I assign seatwork with skill 
development materials.** 


39.6 


49.0 


51.2 


50.2 


I assign independent reading* 


4.6 


6.3 


7.1 


10.8 



N«1220 

<0.05, grade level difference 
<0.01, grade level difference 
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All teachers are more likely to assign corrective skills practice as 
se^twork, to be done at school, than as homework. Independent reading 
as a remediation method is not especially popular at any grade level, 

The. preceding section has discussed techniques of placing the scudent 
in the curriculum. Topics included entering student abilities and knowl- 
edge, testing for assignment to groups, monitoring progress by various 
methods and regrouping as needed^ the use and definition of the concept 
of mastery learning, and methods for corrective or remedial teaching to 
students identified as having a learning deficit. The next topic ±n this 
chapter on Structure and Placement concerns sequencing and pacing. 

Sequencing and Pacing 

The variables in Sequencing and Pacing refer to the organisation of 
curriculum materials into clear, sequential steps, the specification of 
the person responsible for decisions about sequencing, ^''presence of self- 
pacing^' (Cooley & Leinhardt, 1975, p. 17), and the spread of learning 
abilities within the instructional group. These variables will be con- 
sidered in the following paragraphs- 
No specific evaluation w^s done of how clearly the steps of instruc- 
tion are sequenced. Nevertheless, 76% of the teachers, report that the 
basal reading series they are using for instruction is alsoSised in the 
grade below theirs, and 72% report the same of the grade above. Referring 



back to Table IV-16 vUl remind us that the most f r«"quentLy-ilge3rinean9 of 
periodic assessment of student progress are the tests that go with basal 
texts. Assuming that the teachers wish their students to score highly 
on tests» an Inference can be made that the Instructional sequence Is 
determined by the organization of the basal readers and* therefore, by 
their publishers. It behoovec the people In charge of making text selec- 
tions to ascertain that the scope and sequence of their chosen basal 
reading text suits their objectives » because the basal apparently dictates 
the instructional sequence. 

The teachers were asked about their respoasibility for instructional 
decisions. Approximately 25% of them do not take part in Selecting basic 
instructional mater ialsV (table IV-19). On page ,62 it was indicated that 
70% of the teachers thought that their Instructional materials vere 
appropriate for their students^ the. 25% above who had little part in the 
selection of materials may be among those who did not think highly of the 
suitability of materials. Certainly Austin and Morrison (1963) made a 
similar inference. ^However^ Vhen asked specifically about their role in 
determining goals and objectives for^ reading instruction, 12% of them 
believe that they are sole decision makers^ and 54% have a share in the 
decision-making process. This seems to be in opposition to the effect 
that the scope and sequence of the basal series have been assumed to have 
on selection of goals and objectives.' It may be true that the teachers 
use a basal series and its tests to a major degree iri their instruction 
and yet insert enough of their own adaptation so that they feal that they 
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are in control of the way the basal objectives are realized* The other 
possibilityi that they are not aware of the determining effect of following 
a basal series and its teats, seems at least as likely. 

The teachers feel greater. power in the selection of supplementary 
materials than in the choice of the basic instructional materials » the 
selection of supplemeriltary materials is closely allied with the choice of 

instructional techniques» where the teachers feel they have the most 

... 

decision-making power* The use of one teaching technique.pr another is 
very much an expression of personality, and quite often teachers make 

Table 1V*19 

Teachers ^ Role in Dec is ion -Making 



IKSTRUCTIOKAL DECISIOKS 


PerceaC of Teachers Ratpondlng 


Sole 
declsloft^ 

niaker^'-^^ 


Share In 
declslon^'^^ 
~ making 


My-oplhlon 
It , 
re^usscad 


I am 
noc 
Involvfld 


SftlicCftd basic Inscructlonal 
maCflrlali In rtadlng* 


6.9 


44.6 


' 24,1 


" 24.2 


^.5«lficClng/ supplafflsncar/ Ihacruccloaal 
aacerlala In rtadlng** 


27.7 


44.4 


17,7 


10^2 . 


Dscaralnlng goals and objftcclvfit ^ 
for raadlng 


12.3 


53.9 


16,5 


15.3 


Dactralnlng Inscrucciontl c«chnl<iues 
for ctachlng rstdlng 


51. B 


34.9 


6tl 


5.2 


Dtctralnlng oitchods for placing 
tcudtnca In raadlns** 


22.6 


54.9 


13,3 


9.2 


Dtcamlnlng mtchods for asassslng 
ecudsnca* progress In reading 


30,6 


52.9 


6,2 


8.2 



<0t05, grade Itval dlffarance 
**£ <0.01, grada laval difference 



their own materials^ or use adaptations of supplementary materials^ to 
enhance their BpeciaX style. Another major area of teacher responsibility 
is in deciding how to assess student achievement for initial pXacemei^t and 
for progress through the curriculum. (R^fer to Matching Student and 
Curriculum , page 57 > for discussion,) 

Certain aspects of the decision-making role vary significantly by 
grade level. Table IV-20 indicates that first and sixth grade teachers 
have a larger sense of responsibility for selecting, the baaic^^atetials 
of instruction than do third and fourth {^rade teachers. Sixth grade 
teachers lead the rest^in their role of selecting supplementary materials, 
but first ;^ade. teachers have the strongest sense of selecting the 
method that detemines the placement of students into the curriculumi. 

. Table IV-20 



Teachers' Role in Decision Making; (irnde Level Analysis 



INSTRUCTIOKAI DECISIONS 


?erc«nt of Teachars Raporting 
Sale Raaponalblllcy or Sharing 
af RaapOEislblllcy 


Redpondlng 


Gradaa 




3 


4 


6 


SeltcclEkg basic Insctucclaflal 
ffiat«tlali in reading* 


53.5 

>> 


47.3 


45.6 


60.6 




Sel«eclng ftuppl«mencAty Inscrucclon^l 
ffiactttlals in reading** 


72.3 


65.5 


73.0 


78,3 




Dec«rmlnlng tntthods for plfciing 
.dtudftnts in reading** ^ 


34.7 


74.2 


76.2 


73,9 


1170 



*£ <0.05« grada laval diffatefica 
**£ <0.0l, grada leval dlffarenca, 

C 
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These findings seem to verify what, is already understood about reading 
instruction, that teacher judgment plays a larger role in evaluating 
student entry level in f irst^grad^" than it does in later grades, and 
si^cth^^r^ teach many aspects of reading, e.g., content materials 

which require supplements to the basal text." In addition, the range of 
achievement widens as the students go through the grades, so the sixth 

grade teacher may have more need for ST^pplementary materials than the 

^ . / - 

first grade teacher. 

Another-, aspect the construct of Sequencing and Pacing variables in 
the Cooley-Leinhardt model is student self^pating as a means of indivi- 
dualiz^g instruction. The particular question asked in the Questionnaire 
about this could also be defined as student self-management , and , as such, 
was discusseti in Chapter III, pages 39 to 42. , Brophy and EvertSon (1974) 
found indications that students were. able to manage their. own learning, 
environment better at later grades than at the early grades, where "tool 
skills" (pi 72) lend themselves to direct instruction. It is indicated in 
tables of grade level differences (Appendix F, Tables III-8 ard) that the 
tri-'State teachers do not follow the pattern of less freedom in lower grades 
First grade teachers were more likely to permit their students to choose 
their instructional activities more than twice, a week (34%) than were sixth 
grade teachers (11%), and the grades divided similarly on students choosing 
their own materials (26% to 11%). First grade teachers stated that they 
allowed their students to select their seats "five oh more times per week"- 
(37^), while the percent dropped off through the other grades to 24% in 
sixth grade. Because there is no accompanying test score data for these 



classes, It Is not possible to evaluate the results ol this devlntiun I rniii 
the dlreptlon suggested Brophy and Evertson*s atudy. 

A consideration to be remembered when planning the sequencing ^nd 
pacing tif Instruction for anj^ ^roMp-^o^-^the-^^n^ of abilities within that - 
group* Research appears to show chat low and middle achieving students 
make more gain when In classes of relatively more hlgh»achlevlng students^ 
at least in the fourth grade (Kean, et al<, 1979) In addition^ It haa 
been found that elementary school students who are about one ,^rade level 
behind their class In reading benefit more than other students from 
additional amounts of specifically teacher-directed Instruction (Kle M^'^^ 
1978), 

Data In Table IV-21 show the range of achievement levels in tri-'atate 
area reading clas:ies» for which teachers must piari.™Very few of them 
are truly homogeneous (81% to 100%) except the 22% on grade level, Vli^re 
extremes exists **more than one year below" and "more than one year above, *^ 
the proport^-ion of them in any^ class is likely to be between, 1% and 20%, of 
the students^ leaving at least 80% of the students achieving closer to 
the grade level norm/ Students that deviate^ one year above or below the 
norm are likely to constitute no more than 40% of their reading class- 
More teachera believe their students read below grade level than above. 
Oyer 90J5 of the teachers indicate that up to 20% of their reading class 
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Table IV-21 

Reading Acliievemeiit Levels in Rei^ding Classes 



Retdltlg Achievement ttvels 


' ^ — 

Ftrcenc of Ta^hars Responding 


Proportion o£ Claas in Each Level 


OX 


l-20t 


21-40Z 


41-60X 


61-80% 


81-100% 


Mor« Than One Year Btlow 
Gradt tevel 


46,4 


22.4- 


7.3 


3.0 


■ 1.7 


3.7 


One Yttr, Pelov Grdde tev«I 


21.7 


29.5 


20.3 


5.9 


3.4 


3.6 


On Grtde tevel 


1.1 


7.0. 


9.1 


19.8 


16.8 


21.8 


One Yttr Above Gra^e tevfl 


32.1 


27.5 


16.1 


4.6 


2.1 


1.9 


Hore Thtfl One Year Above 
Grtdt tevel 


55.9 


18.8 


6.6 


2.1 


0.5 


0.6 



7^ 



N-1220 

*Th« pitcenc of cetchere noc reaponding ie 15.6 throug^lOUC. 

reads above or below grade level. From this, the inference can be made 
that Some degree of heterogeneity must be dealt with by almost every 
tri-fitate elementary teacher of reading, and techniques such as grouping 
become very important for. helping the teacher place each student into the 
appropriate plad^e in curriculum materials. 

Grouping 

Austin and Morrison (1963) found that, nationally, an average fourth 
grade reading class contained about thirty students. The findings of 
this survey are different* Reading class size in the tri-stata area 
ranges from 2 to 38 students, with one exception of a team-^teaching' 
system that had 99 students as a reading "group," The median size of a 
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reading class 1b 22 studentB, and 76% of the teachers report that their 
median number of absentees is two'or-les3 students per class session* 
which indicates that they teach approximately 20 students on an average 
day. There *ire, however, grade level and state variations from this 
tnedlan. Table IV-22 shows how the sise of the class grows significantly 
larger as the grade level goes up. In addition, it can be seen that the 
different states vary araonf, themselves. ^ 

- Table .^^"22 

Average Reading Class Size 



State 


Grade** . 


1 


. 3 


4 


6 


Mean 


Delaware 


21.8. 


23.5 


24.6 


26.4 


23.8 


New Jersey 


20.5 


X9,3 


21.3 


21.0 


20,5 


Pennsylvania 


21,0 


21.3 


22.5 


25.6 


22,5 



N-1220 
**£ <0.01 



Research on grouping studente for instruction indicates that -small- 
or large-group instruction correlates PQsltively with achievement galns> 
whereas instruction with one or two students has a nesatlve correlation 
with class test score gains (Rosenshine & Berliner, 1978). At the 
sanie time* the effective 'beacher monitors indiii^idual student needs while 
employing group instruction and attends to those needs later in^^a ^ ^ 
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Table IV -21 



Reading Achievement Levels In Reading Classes 



Keadlng Achievement L«vfllt 


... y , , 

P*rc«nt of Teach«ra Responding 


Proportion of Clasa in Each Level 


OX 


1-201! 


21-40X 


41-60IE 


61-80% 


81-lOOX . 


More Th«n One Year Below 
Grade Level 


46.4 


22.4 


7.3 


3.0 


1.7 


3.7 


Qna Year Belov Gtada Level 


'21.7 


29.5 


20.3 


5.9 


3.4 


3.6 


On Grade Level 


1*1 


7.0 


9.1 


19.8 


16.8 


21.8 


Qna Yeer, Above Grade Level 


32.1 


27.5 


16.1 




2.1 


1.9 


More Then One Year Above 
Grade Level 


55.9 


18.8 


6.6 


2.1 


0.5 


0.6 



N-I22p 

The percent of teachera not reapondine le 15*6 throughout* 



reads abov££ or below grade level* From this, the inference can be made 
that some degree of heterogeneity must be dealt with by almost every 
tri-stade elementary teacher of reading, and techniques such as grouping 
became very, important for helping the teacher plsce each student into the 

appropriate place in curriculum materials* 

\ ' ^ ^ ■ ' ' 

Grouping . ^ ^ 

Austin and Morrison (1963) found that, nationally, an average fourth 
grade reading class contained about thirty students* The findings of 
this survey are different* Reading class size in the tri-^stata area 
ranges from 2 to 38 students, with one exception of a team-teaching 
System that had 99 students as a reading "groups*' The median size of a 
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reading class Ifi 22 students, and 76% of the teachers report that their 
median number of absentees Is two-or^less students per class session, 
which Indicates that they teach approximately 20 students on an average 
day. There are, however, grade level and state variations from this 
median. Table IV-22 shows how the size of the class grows significantly 
larger as the grade level goes up* In addition. It can be seen that^the 
different states vary among themselves. 





Average Reading Class Size 


State 


Grade** 




1 


3 


. k ■ 


6 


Mean 


Delaware 


21.8 


23.5 


24.6 


26.4 


23.8 


New Jersey 


20.5 


19.3 


*21.3 


21.0 


20.5 


Pennsylvania 


1 

21.0 


21.3 


— » 

22.5 




25.6 


22.5 



N=1220 ^ 
**£ <0.01 

Research on grouping students for Instruction Indicates that small- 
or large-group instruction correlates positively with achievement galns^ 
whereas Instruction with one or two students has a negative correlation 
with class test score gains (Rosenshlne & Berliner, 1978). At the 
Same time, the effective teacher monitors Individual student needs while 
employing group Ins tru^tlbn^^iand attends to those needs later in a 
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one- or two-pupil grouping arrangement (Brophy, et al., 1974; K^an, et al., 
1979; Stallings, et al.^ 1974), ensuring that individual needs do not get 
loat in tht larger groups/ It is becoming apparent that teacher effective- 
neas is enhanced when only a limited number of different activities is 
taking place in the classroom concurrently, probably because of the greater, 
chance of adequate monitoring of student engagement in learning* - 

Some of the patterns of grouping for reading instruction t^^pui^i: 
the tri-state area appear in Table IV-23, With a range ^f class size from 
2 to 38 pupils, it is not surprising that the patterns varied. Very few 
teachers divide their teaching time equally into four different grouping 
types (2%). In terms of grouping decisions, independent work (25%) and 
medium-sized groups /(23%) are. favored over whole class (l8%) and^ small- 
group work (19S!). Considering a median class size of^ 22, this seems 
fit the pattern found by Austin and florrison (1963) of three readirig groups' 
and independent seatwork as a nationwide commonprace for xeading instruction. 
One^third of the teachers spend "almost all" of their instructional time 
uaing only one form of grouping; almost 40% prefer to spend* half of the 
class time in one grouping arrangement and the rest of the class time in 
pther arrangements. (Regrouping practices were discussed on pages 63 and 
in connection with th^ use of monitoring procedures.) ' - 

The **Other" of Table IV-23 represents resp^onses that added yp t6 
leaa than or more than a whole (e.g,, 3/4 time in whole group and 1/2 time 
in independent work); the decision was made that interpreting these data 
would be difficult and the results unreliable. 
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table IV-23 



Grouping of Students for Reading Instruction 





Percent of Teachers Responding 


Approximate Portion of 
Time Pfir Reading Period 


About 
1/2 ^ 


About 
3/4 


Almost 
all 


ucner 


Whole class (more than 
15 students) 


. . 

7.9 


• - - 

2.6 


7.0 




Medium size groups 
(8-^15 students) 


11.9 


3.5 


7.8 




Small groups 
(3-7 students) 


5.7 


■ 3.1 


10.5 




Individuals working 
Independently 


U.3 


2.8 


8.1 




Divided equally 4 ways 








2.0 


Other 








24.9 



N-1220 

^There is a small overlap among half-time groupings, e.g., 
a teacher may use 1/2 of the reading period with small 
groups and 1/2 with whole cla3S Instruction; chat teacher 
will be counted in both rows, under **Abdut 1/2." 



A recommpndatloTT, from research, that could be made on the basts of 

* . 

the findings In Table IV-23 is t^at those teachers spending half of their 
time or more In independent work and small group work consider investing 
larger amounts of time ±n larger groupings If they wish to increase 
stiJ-dent gallhs on achievement test scores (Good, 1979)* 

Grade level patterns (Table , IV-24) ghow that th6 most popular 
arrangement for first grade teachers was small group and then independent 
work; for third «rade, medium-sized groups and then Independent work; for 
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fourth grade, independent and then medium-sized groups; and> for sixth 
grade, Independent work and then whole class. 

The first and third grade teachers plan small or medlum^'Sized groups 
as their first choice; for second choice they have their students work 
independently. In contrast, the fourth and sixth grade teachers make 
greatest use of independent working time and then use medium or large 
groups for the rest of their instructional time. These patterns may 
exemplify the increasing spread of abilities and needs in students as 
thay progress through school and their teachers* recognition of that 
divergence by reliance on independent ssatwork. In addition^ recognition 
of the students' increasing abiiity to manage their own time and behavior 
seems implicit, both in the greater use of independent work and in the 

ever-larger grouping arrangements for instruction of students, as they 

f 

mature. (For more detailed tables on grade level differences, see 
Appendix F, Tables IV^23a to IV-23d,) . 

Table IV"24 

Grouping of Students for Reading 
Instruction: First and Second Choices, By Grade Level 



Groupings 


Grade 


First 


Third 


Fourth 


sixth 


Whole class 

(more than 15 students) 








2 


Medium size groups 
CS-IS students) 




1 


2 




Small groups 
(3-7 students) 


1 








Individuals working 
independently 


2 


2 


/ 1 


1 
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This chapter on structure and Placement has discussod Instructional 
Objectives: their specificity, availability, and presentation to students; 
aspects of matching the students to appropriate levels of the curriculum - 
their initial abilities, teacher satisfaction with the manner in which the 
major curriculum resources fit the needs of the students, basis of 
assigning students to groups at the beginning of the year, provisions for 
monitoring student progress toward mastery, definition and assessment of 
mastery, and remediation arrangements; Sequencing and Pacing - the clarity 
with which they are spelled out, who decides ,them, the possibility of student 
self-pacing and the range of learning rates to be accommodated in the 
classroom? and Grouping - the size of the class and attendance, the size 
of reading groups, the amount of time that different grouping patterns 
are maintained, and the frequency of changing students* group assignments 
in relation to their changing needs. 




LnsEruct ional liven Es 



The construct named Instructlonil Events ancomp^f^ses all verisbl^^ 
that bring together the learngr and feedback; proc€jSs39» activities* and 
devices which cause learners to proceed toward learning objectives with 
effectiveness end efficiency (cooley Leinhardt, 1975)- These variables 
are considered either interpersonal or curricular* and they relate to the 
frequency of oi- the degree to which the variables happen- They are most 
frequently assessed by direct observation or observation of videotapes of 
classroom action. This reading survey did not employ cither video or 
observational assessment techniques* and* as a result* the amount of 
information gathered under this construct is liinited. 

It is possible to infer certain aspects of management iuformetion 
from some of the questions* however. Management statements are considered 
to be interpersonal and are evaluated as to their **content* affect* and 
clarity" (Cooley* et al«» 1975* p* 18)* They concern both practical 
matters* like oral directions for obtaining paper to write on* and cognitive 
exchanges like the pursuit of a line of questioning to deepen a student^s 
inferential comprehension of a reading passage. 

In terms of practical management statements* the teachers were asked- 
how much of their reading class tifne was lost to interruptions* to non* 
academic directions* and to discipline* In Chapter II there is an extensive 
discussion of the time lost to these activities* and the details reported 
by the teachers are shown in Tab3^e tl-7* It was noted that* during a 
normal week^^the average tri-state teacher loses over one hour of reading 




classa time in attending to management problfmfl, and thnt toachetiS at tlia 

third quartile (75tli percentile) lose more than two hours per week of 

reading class time* The reader is referred co Chapter page 20» for 

more information on this.issue« 

Cognitive management statements are chose which directly engage the 

students in reaching an Instructional goali One aspect of this process 

lies In making instructional objectives clear to the students* Teacher 

responses to questions of this type are discussed at length in Chapter IV» 

beginning on page 54, These responses are displayed in Tables IV-9 and 

IV-10, showing that the tri-state teachers are more likely to '*give an 

example of what is to be learned*' than to "point out the objectives*' or 

*'state and explain the objectives/* One of the tcnecs of direct instruction 

ts that *'soal3 are clear to students** (Rosenshine & Berliner^ 1978^ p, 7), 

and, at least in terms of learning basic skills, direcc teaching of 

Instructional objectives appears to be more successful than indirect 

teaching* This is especially true with younger children (Brophy & Evertsoni 

1974). In contrast Co thati the tri-state children are less likely to 

receive direct statements, of learning goals in first grade than they are 

in-slxth (Table IV-10). In additioni Durkin (1979) found that teachers 
m 

are more likely to be **mentioners** (p* 523) of an instructional goal* after 
which tt?^y assign Eleatwork to practice whiic'vas mentioned, than they are to 
ceach a lesson to the point where the students have a chor^ugh ^astery oif 
it. It seems possible that an emphasis on more direzt statements of teachltig 
objectives would be valuable in the tri-state classrooms, parcicularly in 
the lower grades ■ 




This chapter has briefly discussed Instructional Events in terms of 
management statements^ both practical and cognitive. In each case 
relevant research was cited and reference to other parts of this Survey 
was made for fuller coverage of the available data, since the data were 
discussed under different constructs of the Cooley-Leinhardt model* 




VI- Additional Factors 

Certain of the questions on the Survey instrument that are related 
to reading instruction did not seem to fit naturally into any of the 
Cooley-Leinhardt constructs. These include: demands on teacher--tline in 
the sensa of subjects other than reading taught by these teachers; the 
background o£ the teachers, in the sense of the languages they speak and 
how that relates to home languages spoken by the students; and help from 
the reading specialist (not including a remedial reading teacher), e.go, 
its availability, frequency, and type^ 

One of the variables that would modify the amount of time that 
teachers can spend preparing themselves for reading Instruction is the 
number of other subjects that they are required to teach. A look at 
Table VI-1 makes clear the immense task that we place on first grade 
teachers who are required to teach many subjects in addition to their 
primary - reading - responsibility. As content and teaching methodologies 
bacome more specific to subject area, with higher grade levels, teachers 
are less often required to teach everything. In the sixth grade, 11% of 
the teachers teach no subjects besides reading; one may assume that these 
are roughly the same people as the 11.3% who do not know whether their 
students receive reading instruction in content areas other than during 
reading class time (Chapter II, Table II-12). The debate about 
advantages and disadvantages of subject specialization in the er.ementary 
grades 'and its attendant team- teaching structure is still a lively one and 
cannot be settled here* 
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Table VI-1 

Reading Teachers Responsible for Instruction in Other Subjects 



Grade** 


Percent of Teachers Responding 


Content Area 


Language Arts 


Social Studies 


Mathematics 


Science 


None 
Besides 
Reading 


1 


96,3 


93,3 


96,6 


89,3 


0,6 


3 


94,9 


91,1 


95,6 


il7,0 


, , 

0,9 


k 


91,9 


84,7 


84.4 


77.3 


1.7 ■■ 


6 


77.7 


60,1 


■- 

53.3 


50,5 


. 11.0 1 



'^*£ <0.01 



.There are many aspects of teacher background that might have been 
investigated. For this Survey , only their fluency In various languages 
was assessed. It Is Interesting that 5% of the teachers speak Spanish, 

speak Chinese^ and, 6% *'other/* In Chapter IV, the home language of 
the students was examined as a part of their entering skills and abllltleji. 
It Is shown In Table IV-11 that about 18% of the teachers have Spanish 
speaking students In their reading classes- Nearly 4X have students who 
speak Chinese as a home language^ about Z.S/K Vietnamese, and nearly 4%, 
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again, speak ocher languages. Examples of the wide range of che '^others" 
include Hinduj Gragk, Arabic, Korean, and PhtUppine (Vi^s rcportiad fi'om 
one claasroom)o 

A large proportion of the teachers reporting foreign- language students 
in their reading classes come from one sCaCe, and a large percent of those 
students speak Spanish. Tt was decided to analyse the* daca from that i^tate 
to learn how well teachers who ^peak Spanish were matched with students 
who speak Spanish, Of all the teachers reporting from tha state, 38% (156) 
have students in their classrooms who speak Spanish as a* home language. 
Other statistics about these 156 reading classes follow: 

^Total number of students 3,50A 

Number of students speaking Spanish as a home language 685 

Percent of students speaking Spanish 19*5% 

Number of these 156 teachers speaking Spanish , 6 

Percent of these teachers speaking Spanish 3^8% 

Number of cl-asses that have over 50% Spanish-speaking students,., 16 
Number of .Spanish-speaking teachers in these 16 classes 2 

Although there are many unknown factors in the combinations that make for 
^f Eeatlveness in a teacher, it seems likely that training in the home 
language of the students might be one factor that is too important to be 
overlooked- 

A type of aid that may^ be available to reading teachers inside or 
outside the classroom is the reading specialist or reading supervisor* 
Three questions investigated the availability and frequency of such aid 
and tile kind of help that might be offered. Close to 40% of the teachers 
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have a reading specialist assigned to their school building (Table Vi-'2) , 
but 47% have either none at all or only part of one who serves the entire 
school district. There is no significant difference by grade level; 
apparently such help is available either to all elementary school teachers 
or to none- 



Table VI-2 
Reading Specialist Help - Availability 



Availability^ 


Percent 
of 

Teachers ^ 
Responding 


One who serves the entire school district. 


23-6 


One who serves several schools in the district- 


16-1 


One who serves only my school. 


38.3 


Other 


5.2 


Hone of the above is available. 


23.8 



N=1220 



1 

Grade level difference n<s< 

^The sum of tliese percents exceeds 100% because teaciiers 

could mark mote than one source of help- 
in Table VI-3 there is evidence 5:hat -j% of the teachers receive 
specialist aid at least once each week, Dat^a In Table show that 50% 

of^the teachers received aid through conferring about student reading 
problems and 50% receive special instructional resources- The next most 




Table VI-3 
Reading Specialist Help - Frequency 



Frequency ^ 


Percent of Teachers 


Almost every day 


12. 1 


About once a week 


12.7 


About onte a month 


8.1 


About once a grading period 


3.1 


About once a seme'iter 


4.7 


About once & year 


3.7 


Other 


19.3 


Never 


8.0 


Ko Response 


28.4 



N-i220 

^Grade level difference a.s. 



Table vi-4 
Reading Specialist Help - Type of Aid 



Type of Aid 


Percent of Teachers 


I 

Respond ing 


Hot 
Responding 


Diagnosing Individual reading problems 


a. 2 


' 53.8 


Teaching students who have reading problems 


30.5 


68.5 


Administering tests or invencories 


39.8 


50. i 


Conferring with you about student reading problems 


50.2 


49.7 


Providing y6u with instructional resources 


50.2 


■ 

49.8 


Helping you improve your classroom Instruction 


19.7 


80.3 


Providing workshops for inservice training 


21.4 


78.6 


Demonstrating instructional techniques 


14.9 


85.1 


Other 


2.9 


97.1 



N-1220 
1 

The sum exceeds lOQZ because teachers could indicate more than one type of 
aid. 
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frequently delivered type^^ of help are individual diagnosis of reading 
problems and^ probably concurrently, ^h^. admlnifstmtion of various knuL^ 
of reading tests. Nearly one"third receive teaching help for disabled 
: readers, and about one-fifth" benefit from inservice workshops run by 
reading specialists , 

This chapter has examined Additional Factors, variables which affect 
teaching success but do not fit naturally within the Cooley-Leinhardt 
model of analysis. Among the variables considered were the responsibilities 
teachers have for teaching subjects other than reading; the background thJt 
teachers bring to their job, in this case fluency in languages; and 
professional help by reading specialists or supervisors » concerning its 
availability, frequency, and type^ 
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VII. SUMMARY AND RECOHHEmATIONS 

The purpose of this report was to present an analysis of descriptive 
data on reading instructional practices gathered from questionnaires sent 

i 

to over 3,000 teachers In grades one, three, four, and six In Delaware, 
New Jersey, an<^ Pennsylvania. The actual number of teachers who returned 
usable questionnaires was 1,220, evenly distributed across grade levels 
and representing 26,035 students. The questions were selected and the 
report organized under the Cooley-Lelnhard t (1975)/Cooley-Lohhes (1976) 
model of evaluating Instructional processes. Recent process-product 
research was referred to for the purpose of formirlg a background for ' 
evaluating the data reported here. Individual state data^analyses will 
be made available to the appropriate state departments of education. 

Recent research on the students* O^ortunlty to Learn shows that the 
amount of time spent in Instructional activities related positively 
to student achievement gain. Two aspects of "^tliiie" stand out In this 
report. . One Is the amount of time that the teachers have to relate 
Individually to the 'students. This Is at least partially decided by class 
size. It was shown that. class size medians varied by grade level and by> 
state but within a rather narrow margin* The point that needs emphasis 
Is the disparity of class size shown by the xange: from a low of 2 to ^ 
high of 38.' It was poln1i.ed out that re<^ent research studies Indicate a 
clear learning advantage for classes under 20 over those above 30 (e.g.. 
Glass, et; dl., 1978). The students In the larger classes are working 
under a disadvantage in comparison to those In smaller^ classes^ In ' 
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addition, the difference in time lost to managerial activities is twice 
as much in some reading classes (2 hours each week) as in other reading 
classes; when calculated in connection with the median amount of time 
allocated to reading (1 hour per day in grades 1, 3,^and 4; 50 minutes in 
grade 6), it seems probable that some classes suffer a serious loss of 
instructional time as the teachers deal with management problems. 

Another aspect of the Opportunity to Learn construct is the overlap 
between curriculum taught and the content of the tests used to evaluate 
the success of that teaching. More than 87% of th^ tri-state teachers 
use a basal reader as p. inajor resource for their reading ir*sLructional 
material, esuecially in rural areae* They tend to see the materials as 
attractive to the students, current, accurate, adequate in coverage, and 
useful for tlie ability range of the students. However, less than 70^ of 
them;use the basal text objectives for planning daily lessons. In terms 
of testing, the teachers are more likely to use their oi^^judgment for^ 
regrouping the students than they are to use tests that accompany the 
basal,^but when it comes time to make a "periodic assessment,'' 86% use the 
basal tests. 

What seems to emerge from these statistics is that many trvachers, 
having selected the basal as their major instructional resource, do relate 
the basal objectives to their dail} teaching plans and do use th^ basai 
tests as the basis for regrouping and also for regular assessment of 
student progress. But there is a significant proportion of teachers who 
apparently do not see the value of planning with the baiSal objectives 



directly in front of them and then using the tests that are designed to 

go with them. The thrust of process-product research is that instructional 

objectives sho»ild be clear and should be followed, and the testo should be 

designed to assess progress on those objectives. There seetns to be a need 

for some teachers increase their own comprehension of this veb of 

relationships irT^order that student learning may be improved in the tri-state 

area. 

Under a second construct of the Cooley-Leinhardt model, Motivators, 
the variety of Instructional activities was analyzed^l^'^ Reports of research 
in aspects of language acquisition are bringing to our awareness the 
complexity of its nature. There is no simple route to the attainment of 
language facility. Instruction in language-use needs to be made through 
many modes and methods. Therefore, the few minutes per week allotted to 
oral-reading-by-students and to teacher-rcading-to-students needs exami- ' 
nation. Some students are receiving one minute each week, some 90 minutes; 
time allocated for both expression and input seems to show considerable 
variation, while not all types of student or teacher oral reading are 
instructional, there are enough types that are beneficial to cause tri-state 
educators to analyze the time allocations prevailing in their localities i 
It Is easy to forget that Ijook language Is different from the child. s 
natural language, heard and spoken with the family and in the schoolyard. 
The task of learning to read, then, requires an adaptation to a somewhat 
unfamiliar tongue. This task can be eased by a good program of oral reading, 
which provides practice In learning book language at the initial stage of 
language-learning: listening.. 
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The spread of the time allotments for the other language arts 
(English, spelling, and penmanship) suggests that some children are 
receiving far less time in language development than others. Although 
this study has focused - usefully - on reading as a distinct curriculum 
area, reading is also to be thought of as one part of the language arts^ 
an integral part which is enhanced by and enhances the learning of, the 
others* The communication process requires exact transmission and 
reception of thought, and each of the language arts contributes to that 
process. Therefore it is recocanended that the lower time allotments for 
all the language arGs reported in Chapter II be examined with this 
integration in mind. 

The school library can be a useful resource for adding variety to 
instruction. While 9U% of these teachers state that there is one in their 
school, tha percent who use it on a weekly basis ranges from 69% to 
The difference between the proportion who have a school library available 
and those who use it weekly beara looking into by area educators* Analysis 
cf the discrepancy may center both on the libraries themselves and on the 
teachers who do not make use of them. Perhaps the delivery of this service 
can be improved that each teacher who can will include its use in 
instructional planning. 

Although student self-management is considered to be motivational in 
the Cooley-Leinhardt model, area teachers tend to retain control of the 
management of the classroom. There is some latitude for student-aelection 
of materials and activitiea, for seating and for self-evaluation^ but these 




practices are not universally permitted nor permitted all the time by 
most of the teachers. The enhancement of motivation is more likely to be . 
sought by individualization of assignments, as described under grouping 
procedures^ First and third grade teachers plan for individual students 
to work independently after their instruction in small or medium-sized 
groups, and fourth and sixth grade teachers use individualized/independent 
work as their first choice in organizing for instruction, followed by 
instruction in medium or large-sised groups. What seems to be emerging 
in current process-product research is that, at least for basic skills 
instructi^i^-^tudent self-management is less effective than a combination 
of grou^ w<^r^k--dnd individualized work, all carefully plsnned and monitored 
hy the teacher. The tri-state area teachers seem to have a good grssp of 
effective instructional management, in this respect. 

The construct of Structure and Placement includes an analysis of 
instructional objectives, not their content (as in Opportunity) but their 
availability, specificity, and use. This, again, seems to be a place i - 
where tri-state educators might take a close look^ Although no more than 
28% of the teachers declare that state-wide objectives are not available, 
only 19% use them for planning daily lessons. With the current debate on 
basic skills instruction and the attendant creation of minimum standards 
for graduation, it would seem useful to have teachers planning their daily 
instructional sequences with the state standards in front of them*. Even 
when the discussion changes to tGacher*-made or basal text objective^, t^ere 
are significant numbers of teachers who do not make use of them for daily 




planning, and the disuse of them increases by grade level, from gradas 
one to aixi* If students in secondary schools were not, fit least sppartntly, 
failing minimum standards tests in large numbers, the drop in use of 
objectives while making lesson plans would not seem important, perhaps, 
but there seems to be reason for concern^ Increased and more deliberate 
use of instructional objectives in making daily lesson plans by teachers 
in the later elementary school grades might be one way to improve the 
basic skills of secondary school students. 

Placement of students into the most appropriate poin" in the curriculum 
requires a knowledge of their entering abilities. The data here may have 
implications for pre-service teacher training. Three aspects of entering 
abilities that were probed are reading achievement level, socioeconomic 
status (SES) level, and the home language spoken by a students In terms 
of reading achievement, a relatively homogeneous reading class would have 
between 81% and iOO% of the students reading on the same level; only 32% 
of the teachers reported that they deal with that degree of homogeneity. 
The other teachers have classes that vary widely from more than one year 
below grade level to more than one year above grade level* Socioeconomic 
levels also vary widely, with only 33% of the teachers reporting 81^ 
to 100% of their students at one SES level. Teachers have long been 
trained to deal with a variety of reading achievement levels, but the 
research for differing needs of students of differing SES levels is new 
and has probably not been widely disseminated. Nonetheless, it seems to 
be true that low SES students respond to different instructional procedures 
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than the ones that produce learning gains in high SES studentis., Some 
awareness of that apparent diffetence might well be developed in prospective 
ceachers. 

In addition^ a number of students in the elementary schools today do 
not speak English as a home, language^ the variety of home languages^ spoken 
by chilriren'of the tri-state area is astonishing*. This is happening at a 

time many teacher tr|kining institutions are no longer requiring a 

1 

foreign language ais part of the undergraduate education of prospective 
teachers* Aside irom language-^speaking capabilities^ the sense of what it 
means to express oneself in a second language^ the linguistic Mraitations 
and possibilities thereby imposed^ and the sense of what, it means to be 
native to a culture which is different from the one in which you live are 
concepts that are unlikely to be learned by those who never study a foreign 
language* It seems reasonable to wonder how well even the best;Tintentioned 
person with no background of foreign language study can rielate to the foreign 
speaking student. 

One other aspect of teacher background that merits attention against 
another background^ student achievement in the basic skills^ is the question 
of how many school subjects a teacher may be expected to teach well. Many 
of the reading teachers responding to this survey are required to teach 
language arts» social studies^ mathematics^ and science as well as reading. 
This ±s particularly true^jgi^he fi^st grade teachers. About 97% of them 
teach mathematics in ition^to readingv However* as the Survey of 
Classroom Practices in Mathematics (Graeber* et al.> 1977) points out> the 
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Importance of using manipulative teaching equipment and handfi*-on teaching 
techniques in mathematics has long been understood but the tri-stata 
teachers fall short in their use- Some even consider papar and pencil to 
be "manipulatives." This is an orientation characteristic of readi\ig 
teachers and language arts specialists, experts in manipulating symbols 
like letters and words, where an improvement in both of these basic skills 
is a serious goal, greater efforts to provide needed inservice education 
are recommended to help teachers meet these diverse requirements. Following 
the inservice training, administrators can help teachers to implement f;heir 
new learning in their clasarooms, by showing informed support, providing 
appropriate materials, and monitoring their use. 

The above summary and recommendations are tentative only* Different 
readers will flnj other points of importance which they can use to their 
own purposes. It is hoped that educators in the area will gather data 
from their own districts and compare their findings with those reported 
here, analyzing contrasts both for strengths and for opport :iitles to 
improve chair classroom instructional practices. 
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Appendix A: . 
Reading Survey Questionnaire 



CODE 



- A SURVEY 
OF PRACTICES IN TEACHING R?A';I1^G 



Direcclons; Please answer each icem 
by writing your answer on the line or 
by marking an X In che box. 



1. 



2- 



You are being asked Co answer chls quesclonnaire because you are 
a ceacher of reading In che flrsc, Chlrd, fourch, or sixth grade. 
In which grade do you teach reading? (If you Ceach reading In 
mor& Chan one grade and are noc sure which grade Co use for 
purposes of answering chls questionnaire, please choose one grade 
and check IC below,) 



[y^a) Flrsc grade 

I |b) Third grade 

j |c) Fourch grada 

I |d) Slxch grade 



Ho^ many reading classes In chls grade do you teach? 

[~]a) One—SKIP QUESTION if2, GO TO QUESTION #4, 

I |b) More Chan ona—Gp TO QUESTION #3. 

If you.ceach reading to more than one class In this grade, choose one 
class to use for purposes of Snswarlng this survey, (identify chls 
one class by writing on the line your conventional deslgn&tlon for 
the class — for example^ **Mr, Smlth*s class" or "3rd period reading.'*) 



0 



Research for Better Schools, Inc, 
t700 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 



12-27-78 
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4. Which subjects do you toach besides reading? . Put an X In each box 
that applies . 

I |aX Language arts 
^^b) Social studies 
I | c ) Mtfthematlc s 

5» How many students are presently enrolled In the reading cIsqs you are 
describing In this questionnaire? (Write the number on ths line^) 



6. On an average day, how many sttudents in this resiling class are absent? 



7. On each line, write the number of students in this class whose first 
(or home) language is indicated in that box. 



English 


Spanish 


Chinese 


Vietnamese 


Other i , 
(specify) 


Other 
(specify) 















8> In which language (or languages) can you^communicate effectlvaly? 



I I a) English Vietnamese 

a) Other (specify) . 
f) Other (specify). 

9i In each, box, write the number of students in this class whose 

background, as you oercalve It, reflects the socio-economic status 
(SES) indicated in- that box. ^ ^ . : 



Low 
SES 


Lower Mlddla 
SES ' 


kiddle 
SES 


Upper Middle 
SES 


High , 

SES ... ' 













I |d) Science 

^ je) Nona**-I teach only reading. 
I |f) Other (Bpecify) 



I Jb) Sjpanish 
]c) Chinese 



i - 2 
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10. In each box, write the number of students In this class whose * 
reading level is Indlceited In that box. 

■ , ■ . 



More then 
one yeer 
below 

ftrddft level 


About one 
year below 
grade lavel 

■ 


About oh 

grade 

lavel 


About one 
year above 
grade level 


More than 
one year 
aiove 

ftrade level 













11. During an average weak, how much classroom Instructional time do 
these students have scheduled In each subject listed belowi Write 
the approximate numbar of mlnuteb for each subject for each day of 
an fverage week . 



SUBJECTS 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Handwriting 












Spelling 












Engliah 
(composition, 
listening, 
grammar^ etc) 












Reading 













12. Are the students^ In this class given liistructlon In reading In the 
content areas? 

I I Yes-rAtlSWER QUESTiOM ffl3. ' - 

n MO--SKIP QUESTION # 13. GO TO QUESTIOM #14. 

I don't know— SKIP QUESTION # 13. GO TO QUESTION # 14, 
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Indicate the approximate number of minutes per week spent on reading 
Instruction In different content ereas—flrst, Instruction In your 
reading claas; sacond, Instruction In each class for a content area. 



CONTENT AREA. 


Minutes per week on 
reading Instruction 
in readlUR class 


Minutes per week on 
readlitg Instruction 
In a content area class 


a) Social Studies 






b) Science 






c) ' Mathematics 






d) Other (specify) 







14t During an average week , about how much readlag-class time la lost 
as a result of Interruptions by fire drills, assemblies, hallway 
nolae, announcements » and ao^on? . On the line, write the approxlmata 
niflaber of minutes lost, - 



minutes 



iS. Aftai^ cla^aroom procedures have been established for the school 
yearK^^ou^ much readlng-claas time qurlng an average day 
, do you use to clarify npn-academlc classroom procedures for these 
students '(e%g.^ how to obtain supplies, how to be excused from 
class) 7 On the llne> write the approximate number of minutes per 
dey used f6rrJ:hls purpose . 

^< minutes , ' ^ 
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16^ About how much reading-class time during an average day do you use 
to discipline^ or control > students because of their disobedient 
or disruptive behavior? On, %he line, write the approximate number 
of minutes used for this ]>urpose . 



minutes 



17." During. an average wft jBk^ how often during reading class do atudents 
engage In the following activities? Put an X in each boy that 
ap plies ^ ' 





Times per week 


ACTIVITIES ■ 


Never 


Less 
than 
once 


1-2 
. times 


3-4 
timea 


5 or 

more. 

times 


a) Students choose their own 
. instructional activities 












b) Students choose their own 
Instructional materials 












c) Studant;& choose their own 
* seating 












6) Students manage their own 
in-class behavior (a.g.» 
gatting and returning , 
matariala) 












e) St:udant8 do peer tutoring 
'or help one another pn 
assignments , 












f)' Students assess their own 
worki (e.g. J scoring^ 
their own papers) 













IS. To what extent are you Involved In the selection process, or 
declslon'-daklng procads, for each of the f9llowlng decisions? 
Put an X In each box that applies . 



■ # 

INSTRUCT! Ot^AL DECISIONS 


/ J. 
/ * / 

/ ^ ^ / 

/ >0 ' 0 / 
/ Of / ^ 

/ ' 1? / ^ 
/ / 


cV / 
^ ' / / 

/ / J 


a) Selecting basic Instructional 
materials ^n reading 










b)' Selecting' supplementary Instructional 
materials In reading 










c) D8.tetmlnlng goals and objectives 
for reading 










d) Determining Instructional techniques 
fot teaching reading . 










e) Determining methods for placing 
. students In teading 










f) ' Determining methods for assessing 
students' prograas In reading 








1 



19 r On the ftverdge^ how i>£ten do you use each of the following materials 
In this reading clsas? Mark only those boxes that apply . 



MATERIALS 
- ^-K- 


Use aa major 
resource In 
teaching 
reading — 
almost dally 

— * — 


Use as 

supplementery 
resource-*-* 
at le^st once 
a week 


. Usb only 
occasionally-^, 
no more then 
two or three 
tlm^d a month 


' d) Basal readers 







> 


1>) 'Reading workbooks 








c) Textbooks other than basal ' 
reader a or workbooks 








d) Reference books (eig.» 
ancyclopedlafl 
dictionaries) 




- — ^ ■ » ■ — — ' 




e) Books other than textbook^ 

(e«g.» story booIj;s»* paperbacks] 

— j_ _^ — 




1 




f) Newspapers,* isagazlhes, ' 
periodicals 








g) Skill developmant kits — 
-^or materials («tg.> SRA> 
Sarnell-Lof t) 








— y — — ^ > — " 

h) T&acher- prepared ^ ^ 
mterlalj (dittos^ ^tc.) 








1) Conunerclal dittos 






r — ^"T 


j) JPIash cards 








k.) Films and/or fllmstrlps 








1) Slides and/or - \ 
tranapareticles 


* 


t 


a 

1 


m) Tapes end/or records 








n) Video or television tepes ^ ^ 




• 




• ' . - 
o) PtogranuDftd Instructional 
machines (e.g,» System 80) 






,» ^ -1 


p) Gamea» puszled^ toys 


T. 




I 


q) Other (specify):' 









20, From th^ column for "ma^or resource*' in i?19, identii-fy the one resource 
. used most often with this class. (Write the letteir-) 

21* Write the title, publisher,, and date of publication of the resource 
that you identified in #20. If you use materials from, several 
^ publishers ad this one resource (for example, you may use two or 
three basAls) , list ill that' apply. 



.0 



22, Is the resource identified in P21 part of a program or series also used 
for students at other grade levels? 



X 



a) . Gi^ade level before miiie 

b) Grade level after mine 



[ I Yes 



□ no 



23. How do you describe the one major resource that you indicated in 7A21? 
(Mark one box on the 5-point scal«-'-l for the most attractive, 5 for. 
most unattractive, etcO 



TH£ MATERIALS IDEKTTIFT.ED IN 921; 



a) are attractive 
for my studei>ts 



are unattractive 
for my students , 



\ Jd)_ are v^P^to-date rr|- [Tl TT) fTl rT) are out-6f:^date 
for my students L_J LJ LJ LJ I — J for my students 



c) are accurate in 
content 



s [3. m a 0' 



are not accurate 
in content 



d) ..are adequate in rn TTI [Tl ^ TTI fT] are not adequate 
content coverage : L-J I— J I — ' L— I = LzJ in content cover 



eragc 



e) .meet the range of - m — > f — . 

abilities of my^ 0 ljj LlJ [jJ UJ 
students , 



do not meet the 
range of abilities 
of my students 
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2At Which redding objectives are available to you for this claes and how 
do you ua« them? Put an X in each box that appLiea , 



SOURCE OF 
, READING 
OBJECTIVES 


Not 

available 


Available 


But do 
not ufle 


Use to 
' t^lan dailv 
lessens 


Use to 

write 

tests 


, Usr for 
othe r 
purposes 
(soecifv) 


a) State-wide 
educational 
objectivea 












b) District-wide 
^ objectivea 












c J DCtiooi*~wiae 
objectives . 




' 








d) Teacher- 
developed 
objectives 












e) Basal text's 
objectives 












f) Other (specify) 






t 







■^1 



25. Which techniques do you use at tha beglnnlhg of a reading lesson to 
maka students aware of the specific Instructional objectlvas that 
thay are to master. and how raquantly do you use these techniques? 
Put an X In each box that applies ^ 



TECHNIQUES 


Almost 

never 

use 


Seldom 
use 


Fre- 
quently 
use ' 


Almost 
always 
Use 


a) X point out the objectives In the 
reading material 










b) I atata and explain the objectives 
to be learned 










c) X ^ive an example of what Is to 
. be learned 


' - 









d) The printed materials make tha 
objectlvea- claar without my help 










a) Other (soaclfy) 











26. Indicate the apprnxlinate portion of time par reading period that 
. studenta spend In the following groupings. ' Put an.X In each box 
. that applies . ■ 



OROUPIKGS ■ 


. Approximate Portion of 
Time par Reading Period 


Almost ■ 
none ' 


' About 
1/4 


About 
1/2 


About ' 
3M . . 


Almost 
all 


a), Whole .class (more than 
15 students) 












b) Medium size groups 
(8-lS students) 












^) Small groups 
(3-7 students) 












d) Individual^ workings 
Independently 













27. Vniat la the usual basis tor Iniclally asglgnlng yout; students to ^ 
their reading instructional groups (and/or placing them into thair. 
reading materials)? Put an X in each boat that applies . 

, [ | a)^ Standardized achievement test results 

I | b) Criterion-referenced test results (e.g., textbook tests) 

I | c) Informal reading inventory results 

I | d) Past teacher's recommendation 

I | e) Reading Specialist/s .recommendation 

p I | f ) Reading readiness tests results 

P~|g) Other (specify) J 

.28. How ofte];i do students in this class take a standardized reading * 
achievement test? • \ 

[ | a)^ Twice a year 

I | b) Once a year " * ' . 

He) Once every other year 

I | d) Don^t know ' , 

Qe) Other (gpecify)_ ' 

29. If students in this class have taken or will take a standardized 
reading achievement test in this school year, indicate , the name of 



the test. 






California Achievement' Tests (CAT) 


□b) 


Comprehensive Teats of Basic Skills (CTBS) 


■ ' □=> 


, Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) ^ 




Metropolitan Achievement Tests (MAT) 


■ 0») 


SRA Achievement Series 




Stanfojrd, Achievement Test 




Other (specify) , . 




30. What means do you periodically use ^a^^saesft students for their 



mastery of reading skills and cbncgpfs? Put an X In each boy that 
applies . ^ ' . 

[ I a) Use test from basal ^text or from workbook ^ 

I lb) Use other comerclal criterion-referenced (or "njastary") 

, test 

[ | c) Use locally developed "test ^ 

p~j d) Use tny own test 

le) Use my own judgment 

|~[fX other (specify) - 



31. Must students In this clas& demonstrate mastery before moving on to 
the next skill or Cinlt? 

t, 

Qa) Yes—ANSWER QUESTION tf32. - ^ [ 

I |b) No— SKIP QUESTION i!f32. GO TO QUESTION #33. 

32. If you answered Yes to 1(31^ what do you mean by "mastery"? \ 



33. Do you regroup students c'.urlng tht school year on the basis of their 
performance^ or pVogre'so, In reading? " . 

Qa) Y«s"GO TO QUESTION ifU\ . / / 

I |b) No—skip question #34. go to question ^f35. 

[ 34T^Ho*r^b""SWr decide to regroup-s'tudents-as-^lndlcated^ln ^f33? Put an 

X In each box that epplles . 

' » ■ r_~Je) Uue my own judgment 

[. | b) Use locally developtd te^st ^ 

[ | c) Use test that accompanies reading materials ^ 

/ ' , [ . | d) Use other commercially developed test ' ^ ^ 

■ Q^«) Use staff consultation , ^ ' 

[ | f) Use Judgment of reading specialist 

\\ ' Q]g) Oth^r (specify)^ _^ 

y " ' 12 - - ^ ' - 

I / lid ' 
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35. Indicate' the approximate number of n^nuces per week that the typical 
student in this class dpends on the following reading and readings = 
related activities. Write the approximate time for each activity on 
the line. 



ACTIVITV 


APPROXIMATE 
MINUTES 
FER wSEI^ 


a } ur0X reading - 


- 


b) " Discussion of stories » poftms , etc . « 




Q} xeacncr reaamg zo scuaencs te.g. j 
stories > poems) 




d) Choual reading ^ 


* 


a) Retelling of stories 




I } - inQepenQent' seaCworK ^6 .g » t ^ worKDooKs t 
ditto masters) 




g) Silent reading (e.g*, SSR» free reading, 
reading in basal) 


= — * — ■ ■ ■ ™ — 


h) Listening skills development 




1) Phonics And other, word-attack skills 




^ 


j) Vocebulary, development ' ' 




k) Literal comprehension skills 




1) Inferential comprehension ale i lis . 

_ . ■ ■ ■ ; fr ^ 




m) Study and library skiUa (e.g., note* 
taking, outlining, card catalog) 




n) Composition (during reading time) 


_ 


o) Group projects (e^g., research, drama) 




p) Independent projects (e.g., research. 




q) Gaines, pu^^zles, (alone or in groups) 

i ' 5 ; --^ . ^ ^ 


... -J 


r) other (specify) 


• - i 



13 
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36.' For reading ^omavork, indicate how^often you give each of _ the 
.following readlrig-related^ctlvltles to be completed outsldo of 
reading class tine. Put an X in each box tHiat appllaa . 



READING HOMEWORK . 


Dally 


■ 1-3 times 
a week 


1-3 tiiU3 
a month 


Less than 
once a " 
month 


Nev^ 


a) Reading story* 
* books 1 etCi 












b) Workbooks, dittos, etc^ 








1 




-c) Word or .vocabulary study 








Q 




d) Research projects^ 












e) Creative arts projects 


• 










Other (specify) 













37. After a student completes a reading assignment, how soon^ on the 
average, do you give 'that student information on the correctness , of 
his/her performance? Put an X In each box that applleai . 



TYPE OF A^SIGtMENT 


within 
a few 
mlnu tes 


Within, 
hour 


Within 
. hours . 


withm 

'24 ^ 
V hours 


Within 
3 . 
days 


.Wltt^ln 

one 

week 


Over 
one 
' week 


not „ ^ 
cortect. 


a) Glasswork In 
textbook^ 
















* 


b) Classwork in 
. workbook 


















c) Homework" 


















d) chapter/unit test 


■ft 














• 


e) Other projects . 
(e%g. , drama, 
research) 


















f ) Other 
(specify) 


It 

* 




t. 






- 







14 
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39T !k?w dp you generally reepond Co sCudfinCs* work In reading? Merjc 
* only the reeponsaa you actually Hise* Indicate the priority of each 
re8£onM by ' using 1 for what you m^dt often do, 2 for what you next 
moet oltan/do, incPso on. , 

^a) 1 try to find work to praise (keeping the criticism to a 
mlhlmjjm), • 

b) I try to^ indicate work that naeds improvement (not 
oveifdolng the- praise) • 



1 



] /^]c) 1 j^Xv^ or withhold privileges, prlzas, revarddp honors^ etc. 
■ ' EZl**^ grades epaak^for thsmselves. 

j '^ p) ' I respond according to the nature and ne^ds of tha child* 
P~]f) Other (specify) > ^_ . 

39. What ramedlal etcps do you usually take when a student has difficulty 
with an aspect of Wading?'^ Hatk only the steps you actually use. 
Indicate .the priority of ei)ch step by usiug 1^ for what you most often 
do, ^2^ lor what you next most often do, and so on. 

p~|a) I tutor the stiident , myself . * ^ ^ ; J ; 

b) I request professional help (e.g., from a reading specialist) ; 

' j^c) I request h6lp frqm an aide. 

d) I arrange for peer tutoring. 

' ! j *'^ ^ asdlgn hom^ork w^ith skill development materials* 

^ ["^ f ) 1 iisslgn seatwork with skill development materials. 

P*^| g) I assign independent reading, *, 

Qh) Qther (specify) / - 

40, Do you reward dtuilents f or numberd of books read during a given tlm^ 
period? Check only thoia lioxes that apply . 



□•> 


No 






TSes- 


-I display th,eir himes. 






improver the^r grades .in reading. 




Yes- 


-I excus<^ them from other work.^ 


□•> 


Yes- 


-I give ^hem special privileges. 




Yes- 


-(specify bther) 









41. Is a school library or bookmobile available to the t^tudents in this 
class? 



I I YeS"ANSWER QUESTION 

I I No— SKIP QUESTION //42, CO TO QUESTION M L 

42. How often do the students in this class typically visit phe librAty 
or bookmobile? Put an X In each box that applies > 



GitADE LEVEL ^ 
OF STUDENTS 


At If^^^st once 
a week 


At least onca 
a month 


Less than once 
a month ' 


Students reading 
below grade level 








Students resdlng 
on grade level 








Students reading 
above grade level 









43. 



Approximately how many hours per Wfiek do you uae aidt^s or assistants 
(such as student teachers, parent volunteers, or pnid aideg) to help 
you In this reading clasn? 





Almost 0 hours per week 




About 1 hour per. week 




About 2 hours per week 




About 3 hours per week 




About 4 hours per week 




About 5 hours per week 


□ s) 


More than 5 hours per week 



44. Put an X in the box if a reading specialist (coordinator, supervisor, 
etc.) of the type listed below is available to you. (Do not include 
remedial reading teachers.) 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



One who serves the entire school district. 

One who serves several schools in the district* 

One who serves only my school. 

Other "(specify) ^ 



None of the above is available" GO TO QUESTION #47, 



45. How often does the reading specialist 1: iicated In (coordlnacor^ 
supervisor^ etc.) attempt to help either you in your teaching of 
reading or the students In this class In their learning to read? 

f " I a ) Almost every day 

[ | b) About once a week 

[^c) About once a month 

I | d) About once a grading period 

[ | e) About once e semester 

[ I f ) About once e year 

Qg) Other (specify) . , 



Qh) Never—Skip question #46. For you* this Is the end of 
the questionnaire. Thank you verv'much. 

46. What help do you receive from trie reading specialist Indicated In 
and #45? Put an X in each box that applies . 

[ [ a) Diagnosing individual reading problems 

Qb) Teaching students who have reading prijblems ' 

I |c) Administering teats or Inventories 

Conferring with you about student reading problems 

_* * 

QJe) Providing you with Instructional resources 

Qf) Helping you improve your classiroom Inatructlon 

Qg) Providing workshops for Intfervlce training 

Qh) Demonstrating Instructional techniques 

I |l) Other (;?paclfy) . 



EtfD OF QUESTIONNAIRE. THANK YOU VERY MUCH. 



\ 

Appendix B: 
Distribution of Questioimaires 
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Appendix B 



Table 1 



' Distribution of Questionnaire 
Returns^ by Region^ and Grade Level* 



'•^'■.s^.^rades 
Region ^^^^^^^^^^^ 


1 


3 


4 


6 


, Total 


Metropolitan 


15,6 


13.6 


13.2 


14.8 


14.3 


City 


19.3 


20.9 


20.7 


23.3 


21.0 


Suburb of Metro 


21.8 


19.6 


24.7 


19.8 


21.5 


Suburb of City 


17.5 


17.4 


16.3 


, r4.8 


16.6 


Rural 


25.8 


28.5 


25,1 


27.2 


26.6 


— 

Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


•99.9 


100.0 



N = 1220 

Bussing for desegregation in Delaware, at the beginning of the 1978-79 
school year, blurred regional distinctions. ?or this tri-state Survey ■ 
definitions operating previous to bussing have been used^ 



*£ >.05 
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Table 2 

Distribution of Quistionnaires and Returiii, By State and Grada 














- — • 1 

m 
















t ■ 


J 


k 


i 


T 




) 


4 




T 


I 


3 






T 


1 


3 


• ' — - 


r 






33 


3; 


it 


It 


11? 


107 


15 


37 


110 








170 






Hi 






Hi 








n 




SJ 


a*? 




m 


m 


393 








"135 




'?77 






SOS 


S31 


' 3113 


let urn ^ 


51.6?. 


- 












31.1^ 


3^.3^ 






M.7^l 


35.lJ!f 


31.5,'i 




*0,7^ 








37.7^ 
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January 2, 1979 



Dear Principal ; 



Research for Batter Schools Is under contract with the National 
Institute of Education to conduct a three-state survey of the practices 
of reading teachers in grades 1, 3, 4, and 6. Your school has been 
selected In the sample, and your halp will be graatly appreciated* 

The questionnaire and ciat^a-gatherlng procedures have been examined 
by appropriate persons In your, state Department of Education; In faot, 
one section of the questionnaire has been developed by Lhe Department of 
Education to gather Information related to state-wide needs. The complete 
survey will provide data concerning the actual practices of teachers of 
reading, and the results should be of genuine Interest to all who seeK 
ways and means to Improve the teaching of reading. The success of the 
survey, however, depends upon the cooperation of those who daily implement 
reading programs, Becaus^the distribution of the questionnaires Is 
limited, every response vill count* Please help. 

We have enclosed surveys for; 



Surveys may be distributed on any random basis so long as the above 
specifications are satisfied. If a teacher teaches reading at mora than 
one grade level, please designate one grade for this teacher, 

A self-addressed, metered envelope Is enclosed In each teaoher*s 
packet to facilitate the return of the questionnaires. Tabulation of 
responses will begin In late January 1979, so completed questionnaires 
should be mailed as soon as possible. ^ Every effort Is being made to 
protect the coD^ldentiallty of all who arc Involved In the survey; In 
fact, the questionnaire and data gathering method h^ve passed the scrutiny ' 
of an RBS committee that reviews projects accordin(s to guidelines established 
by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Wa thank you and your teachers for your efforts to help the cause of 
better reading education. 




Director r Basic Skills Component 
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Rr^SKAkCH FOk UE,TTCK SCHOOLS INCOKI'tlKA t i n 



January 2, 1979 



Dear First, Third, Fourth, or Sixth Grade Reading Teecheri 

Whet do teechers do when they teach reading? At the preeant tine 
many educatore-^^-teachers, admlnistratorse and researchere'—feel that 
no one really knows what procedures and methods are us^d by most reading 
teachers. Research for Better Schools, Inc<, a regional educational 
laboratory serving Delawsrei Hew Jersey, and Pennsylvania, Is conducting 
a survey of flr^t, third, fourth, and sixth grade reading teachers to 
determine the practices of teachers In this region. Your school hss ^ 
been selected ss one of those to be surveyed, and your principal has 
Identified you as a reading teacher who will be willing to help with the 
survey, (If you do not teach reading to grades 1, 3, A, or 6> please 
return the enclosed questionnaire to your principal*) 

We are sympathetic to the plight of teachers who have so many 
demands on their time; however, since we are able to distribute only s 
limited number" of questionnaires, your reply will be very Importsnt for 
the successful completion of the survey. Please help and give us the 
benefit. of your knowledge and experience by completing the enclosed 
questionnaire, 
• 

Tabulation of responses will begin late In Jsnuary 1979, so we will 
need your completed questionnaire mailed to us In the enclosed metered 
envelope as soon as possible. All questionnaires will be treated with 
as much confidentiality as possible. Both the survey Instrument and the 
data gathering method have passed the careful scrutiny of an RBS 
committee that reviews projects sccordlng to guidelines established by 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 

We thank you for your time and for sharing your professional 
knowledge with us. Together, we hope to add to the knowledge of current 
practices and thereby work toward strengthening reading education. 



Sincerely yours. 




l3o 



4 



* Appendix D: 
Commercial Texts ReiDorted in Use 



^^"-"^■—^.^.....^States /Grades 
extbook Companies 


Pa. Total 
13 4 6 


N.J. 

1 3 4 


6 


1 


Del. 

3 4 


6 


All States 

Total 
13 4 6 


^lyn and Bacon, Inc. 


1 1 




— 








1 1 


American Book Co. 
Reading Program 


* * 

6 4 5 1 


4 3 1 


1 




2 




10 7 8 2 


Barnell Loft, Ltd. 
Specific Skill Serias 


I I 












1 1 


Catnbridge 


2 












2 


• . Charles E. Merrill 
Publishing Co, 

* Linguistic Reading Program 


12 12 


1 3 2 




■ 






2 5 3 2 


The Economy Co, 
Basic Reading Prsgraa - 
Keys CO Readlag 


14 11 6 4 


8 10 5 


6 


6 


6 6 


4 


28 27 7 14 


Educational Developmental 
Laboratories 


2 












2 


Ginn & Co. 
Reading 360 
Reading 720 
Unspecified 


26 26 16 19 
4 5 8 2 
4 3 8 5 


14 10 11 
7 7 9 

4 1 4 


6 
3 

4 


2 
1 


1 1 

2 

2 


1 


42 37 28 25 
12 14 17 7 
,8 4 14 9 


Globe Book Company, Inc. 


2 












2 


Harcourt Brace Jevanovich 
Basic Reading Program - 
Booknark Reading Program 
' Unspecified 


10 12 13 8 
2 4 12 


5 5 1 

1.11 


4 
I 




1 




15 17 15 12 
3 5 2 3 
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States/Grades 
Textbook Ceiapanler 



Harper & Row, Inc, 
Basic Eeadirig Program 
Reading Basics 
Reading Plus 
Others 
Unspecified 

Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 
The Holt Reading Program 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Reading 
Series 

Houghton Mifflin Readers 
Action Series 
Unspecified 

J.B. Lippincott Co. 

laidlaw Bros. 
The Laidlaw Reading Frogram 

Lyons & Camahan, Inc. 
foung America Reading Program 

The MacMillan Publishing Co, 
Series r 

Worlds of Ifondar 

Reading Prograia 

The Bank Street Readers 

Unspecified 



Pa. Total 
13 4 6 



6 5 7 

2 4 5 3 

3 3 
3 

5 '3 



15 U 18 23 



6 .8 4 1 
8 9 12 10 



1 



2 



12 U 6 6 



3 5 4 3 



9 9 8 3 

2 9^5 '5 

2 4 

4 112 



N.J. 

13 4 6 



1 5 
1 

3 

5 4 4 8 



5 3 15 
12 9 8 12 



12 14 11 10 



1 1 

3 4 5 5 
5 

19 4. 
3 6 

12 2 3 
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Del. 
13 4 6 



12 11 



5 7 2 2 



3 .3 1 
13 2 1 



1 1 1 



112 2 



3 1 



All States 

Total 
13 4 6 



1 9 6 13 

2 4 5 3 

3 1 3 
3 

7 6 



25 22 24 33 



14 15 6 6 
21 21 22 23 
2 

, 1 2 
24 25 i? 16 



3 5 4-3 



112 2 



13 U 15 10 
5 

3 18 9 5 

5 10 

8 4 3 5 



ERIC 



States/Gradis 
extbook Companies 



McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Sullivan Prograsmed Reading 
Unspecified 

Modem Curriculum Press Inc. 

Dimensions in Education, 
Inc. 

Alphs One « 

Open Court Publishing Co* 
Basic Readings 

Palo Alto 

Rand-McHally & Co. 
Discovering Phonics 
Reading Program' 
Unspecified 

Scholastic Book Services 
Individualized Reading 
Program 

Science Research Associates 
■ Phonics Series 

Diatar 

Reading Lab 

Unspecified 



Pa. Total 
13 4 6 



N.J. 
13 4 6 



2 2 
1 1 

I 1 



13 n 3 1 



1 2 



2 3 



Del. 
13 4 6 



10 6 6 5 



I 1 1 



1 

1 1 



1 2 



^■1 



4 2 



3 2 

i 4 



2 1 



1 1 1 



All States 

Total 
13 4 6 



4 3 

2 4 11 



1 1 



2 



24 18 10 6 



1 2 



1 2 
3 I 
2 



1 1 2 



1 

5 3 



1 

3 3 

4 6 
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aLaces/tjraaeg 

(tbook Companies — — — — 


Pa, Total 
13 4 6 


1 


N.J. 
3 4 


6 


1 


Del. 
3 4 6 


All States 

Total 
13 4 6 


Scott, Foresman & Co. 








— — 












Reading Systems 


U 


11 10 


9 


5 


5 7 


4 


4 


4 2 1 


20 20 19 14 


Reading Unlimited 


4 


3 2 


3 


4 


5 3 


5 




1 1 


8 9 6 8 


Basics In Reading 


3 


2^ 3 


5 












3 2 3 5 


Open Highways 


1 


3 U 


9 










2 


1 3 13 9 


New Basic Readers 


1 




3 




1 
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Others 




3 8 


3 


1 


4 


4 






1 3 12 7 


Unspecified 


5 


4 3 


5 


1 




3 






6 4 3 8 


Others 


6 


? 10 


14 


7 


8 13 


8 


1 


1 


13 16 24 22 



Alphabetical Listing of Textbook Companies 



Allyn and, Bacon, Xnc. 
Amdrican Book Co. 
Barnell Loft» Ltd. 
Cambridge 

Charles £. Merrill Publishing Co. 
The Economy Co. 

Educational Developmental Laboracoried* Inc* 
Ginn & Co* 

Globe Book Company^ Inc« 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovicli 

Harper & Row, Inc* 

Holt» Rinehart & Winaton* Inc* 

Houghton Mifflin Co* 

Ji Bi Llppincott Co-' 

Laidlaw Bros. 

Lyons £t Carnahan> Inc. 

The MacMillan Publishing Co. 

McGraw-Hill Book^^^Co. 

Modem Curriculum P^ea^, Inc* 

New Dimensions in Education* Inc. 

Open Court Publishing Co. 

Palo Alto 

Rand^McNally & Co: 
Schola^ic Book Services 
Science Research Associates, Xnc* 
Scott» Foresman & Co. 



S 

13$ 
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, Appendix .E ' * ^ 

■ ' f 

I ^ r 

Ani)uarUs€ of Standlrdlzed RBading Achievement Tests 



^ i i 



■■ . 

j, . ■ ' . _ 1 


Pereent of Teachers Responding ■ - 


' Grade** 

1 


'Total, 


§j ' - y-: ■■ Test Name 


1 

1. 




' 4 ' 


■ , - 


: — 

|(<tllfbrnia Achlevemtflt Test (CAT) 


28.6 ' 


.22.3 . 


26.2 

1 


—y - 

'III.. 


: 24. 1> 


IComprehenslve Tests of Baslf Skills (CTBS) 


7'.? ) 


; 10.3-/ 


' 11,8 

t 


, 10,0 ^ 




■ . - , < . , ■ ■ 

|Ipwa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) 


, 6.6, . 

-- „ I 


— p—p — — , 

9,2 


8.9 '. 

■ * - 


10.7' ; 




.Metropolitan AchieveBent Tests (MAT) - 




14,4 


16.2; 


'4.6,3 




fSHA Achieveient Series (SUA) 


2.9 • 






r 






;Stanford Achievement Test (SAT)' ^ 


13.2 


19,^ 


17,7/ 


1 


16,0'^ 


{other * ' ■ 




2I2 ' . 


16r7 ' 

^ ^ — ^ 


> i7.1 ' 

1 


^ ^ 20. 3J 



«106. 

<o,or 
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Append! ix F 
Table II-8a 



Frequency of Assigning Reading 
Homework: Reading Text* Story Qooks, etct 





PeMtnc of Teachtr* Rispondlnjt 


E'trcenC ot 
Teachera 

Hoe 
Raspondlns 


Daily. 


1-3 ctnfes 
a weak 


1-3 cltnts 


Less than 
oRce a month 


Never 


1 


17.3 


25.3 , 


15.6 


8.6 


17.8 


,15.0 




. 13.9 


24.1 


.19.0 


9.3 


22.5 ' 


11.1 


4 ■ 


11.2 


33.2 


16.9 


.6.6 


22.4 


9.5 ■ 


6 


12.0 


33.9 


18.7 


8.8 


16.6 


9.9 



*£ <0*05 



Table li-8b 



FrequencjT of Assigning Reading 
Homework: Workbooks, Dittos, etc* 



Grade** 


ParcanC of Teachars Respondlni 


PercenC of 
Teacher a 
' . Hoc 
Respond Ing 


Dally 


1-3 clnaa 
a wa«k 


1-3 ciius 
a ntonch 


Less Chan ' 
oiice a aonCh 


Never 


. 1 


11.3 


■ 22,4 


11.0 


11.3 


23.9 


19.9 


3 


9.8 , 


- 27.8 


17.1 


11.1 * 


23.7 


10.4 


4 " ■ 


6.1 ■ 


37.6. 


14.6 


7.1 


■ - 

23.7 


10.8 


6 


7.8 


43.8 


14.3 


7.4 


17.3 


9.2 



N«I220 



1 .140' 
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Table II-Sc 

Frequency of Assigning Reading 
Homework^ Word ot Vocabulary Study 



Grade** 


PerccnC of Taschers Responding 


PercenC of 
TMchtrs 

Hoc 
[Utpondlng 




1-3 tiinta 
c weak 


1-3 C lines 
a nonth. 


I. ess ttian 
oac« a nonth 


• Hevei' 


1 


32,8 


30.7 


10.4 


3.7 


8.9 


13.5 


3 


15.S' 


30.1 


17.1 


10.8 


17.1 


9.5 


4 


15.3 


40. 3 


17.3 


■ 6.4 


11.5 


, . 9.2 


. 6 


12.4 


48.^ 


, 17.0 


4.2 


10.6 , 


. ■" 7.4' . 



N-1220 
**£ <0.0l' 



Table II-8d 

Frequency of Assigning 
Reading Hon^ework: Research Projects 



Grade** 


, Percent of Teachers Responding 


Parc^nc of 
Taachers 

Hot 
Kaspcindlng 


■ — 
Daily 


1-3 dnss . 
a weak 


1-3 Clmes, 
a nonth 


Less than 
once a month 


Never 


\l 


0.0 


2.5 


11.7 


11.3 


40.2 


34.4 


. 3' 


1.3 


Xl 


2S.1 


27.5. 


22.5 


15.5 ; 


4 


1.0 


■ 7.1, 


33.2 . 


27.1 


15.9 


,15.6 


6. 


1.4 


4.2 


39.2 


29.0 


13.8 


12.4 



K-1220 

**£ <0.01' , s 
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* ■ 

: Table II-8e 

Frequency of Assigning Reading 
Homework: Creative Arts Projects 





■ Parctnt- o£ T««filiers Rsspondlng 


Percent o£ 
Teachers 

Not 
Responding 


Dally 


1-3 times 
a v«ek 


1'3 times 
« nonth 


Less th«n 
once a month 


Never 


1 


. 1.5. 


- 4.9 


■ 13.;5 ■ , 


18. 1 


29.4' 


32*5 


3 


0.9 


5.1 


26.9 


' 24.4 


24.1 


18.7 


4 


1.7 


7.5 


31.2 


25.8, 


20.3 


13.6 


6 . 


0.4 


5.7 


30.7 


32.5 


16.3 


14.5 



N-I220 ' 



3 
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Table II>8a 



Provisions for Student Self-Hanagemen^: 
Students Choose Own Instructional Activities 



0 »(!«'<'< 


Percent o( Ta«eh«rB Responding 


Per&dnt of 
- Teeehere 

Hot 
R^s^ondlng 


Tines Per Wcsk 


Haver 


Less Then 
Once 


Once or 
Twice 


Three or 
Four Tines 


Flv,e or 
Kore . 


1 


17.2 


14.4 


26.4 


14.7 


19.6 


7.7 


3 • 


18.4 


19.3 ' 


32.9 


18.0 


8.S . 


2.8 


. 4 


17.6 


27^5 


34.9 


13.9 


3.7 


: 2.4 


i ' 


18.7 


. 23.0 


43. S 


7.8 


3.S 


3.S 




18.0 


■ 20.8 


34.1 


13.8 


9.2 


4.2 



H-1220 ' 
**£ <0.01 



Table IZI-8b 



; Provisions for Student Self-Management: 
Students Choose Own Instructional Materials 





Percent of Teachers Responding 


Paresht of 
Teachers 

Hoc 
Responding 


Grade** 


TlnoB Per Week 




Hever 


Lais Then 

' Onca 


Once or 
Twice 


Three or 
Four Tines 


Five or . 
Kore 


1. 


2 3.' 9 


16.9 


24.4 


12.9 


12.9 


3.6 


3 


2S.0 


18.0 


32.0 


13.0 


8.2 


3^.8 


4 


19.7. 


28.1 


31.9 


■11.9 


4.1 ■ 


,4.4' ' 


6 . 


21.2 . 


■ .24.4 


40.3 


7.4 


3.9 


2.8 


Total 


22. S 


, U.6 , 


32.0 


11.4 


7.5 


5.0. . ' 



HpI-220 ' 

**£ <o.6i 
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Table III-8c 

Provisions for Student Self ^Management: 
. Students Choose Own Seating 



Grade** 


Percenc of Teach«rs Responding 


Perccnc of 
Teachers 
■ Hoe 
Responding 


Times Per Week 






Once or 
Twice 1 


Three or 
Four TlDtt 


Fiv« or 
More 


1 


,23.9 


V 12.0 


12.6 


7.7 


36.8 


7.1 


3 


32 1^6 


12.0 , 


16.5 


7.9 


28.8 


2.2 




33.9 


> 16.9 


14.2 


6.1 


27.5 




6 


33.9 


16.6 


14.8 


7.8. 


24.0 


2.9 


ToCal 


30.9 


U.3 


14.5 


7.i, 


29:S 


3.5 



' tT-l220 
**£ <0.0l 



Table IJI-8d 

Provisions' for Student Self -Management: 
Students* Own In^Class Betiavlor 





PcrcenC of Teacherg Respmidlng 


.Perccnc of 
Ta«ch«rs 

Not 
Responding- 


Grade** 


. 


Times Fer Mesk ~ 






Never 


less ThaR' 
Once 


Once cr 
Twice 


Three or ' 
Four Ti^ts 


Five or ■ 
Mors ' 


1 


0.9 


1.8 


12.6 ' 


16.3 


63.2 


5.2 . 


3 


1.6 


1.6 


' 9.8 


' 20.3 


■65.5 * 


1.3 


4 


1.7 


2.7 


11.5 


21.4 


61.4 


1.4 


6 


2.1 


2.5 


13.8 


22.6 


56.2 


7.8 


ToCal 


iW 


2.1 


11.9 


20.0 


61.7 


2.7 

- 



Kol220 
**£ <0.01 
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Table III-12a 



Interpersonal Motivators-Feedback! 
Teacher Finds Work to Praise 



Grade** 


Percent o£ Teachers Responding 


Percent 
of ' 

Teachers 
Not 
Responding; 


Prlotlty ■ 
(High) (tow) 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


46^3 


35.6 


5.8 


0.6 


0,0 


11.7 


3 


32.3 


36.1 


10,8 


1.6 


0.6 


^ 18.7 


4 


27.5 


35.3 


12.2 


^ 3.1 


0.7 


21.4 ' 

■ 


6 


33.2 


31.8 


13*8 


1.8 


0.4 


19.1 



^ R=*1220 

<0.01 ^ 



Table III-12b 



Interpersonal Motivators-Feedback! 
Teacher Indicates Need for Improvement / 



Orade^ 


..Percent of Teachers Responding 


Percent . 

of 
Teachers 

Not 
Responding 


Priority 

' * t ' 

(High)' (Low) 


1 


2 . 


3 


4 


5 


1 


6.7 


22.7 


: 37.4 


6.1 


Q.O 


26.7 


3 

i 


7.0 


28,2 


34.5 


6.0 


1.3 


.23.1 


4 ! 


.12.9 


24.1 


33.2 


■ ^'fl 


0.3 


23.7. . 


6 


12.7 


30.0 


30.4 


3.5 


. 0.7 


22.6 



N-1220 
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Table III-X2c 



InterpQrabnal Motivators-Feedback: 
Teacher Gives or Withholds Privileges 





Ptrcenc of Teachers Responding 


Parc«nc 

Tctehtrt 

Noc 
Responding 


— ^ ' — ■■ — 

Priority 

(High) (Low) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 


1.2 


3.7 


,16.1 


"21.5 


7.1 


o;o 


56.4 


* 3 


1.6 


4.1 


6.6 


15.8 


,13.3 


0.0 


59.5 


4 


1.7 


4.7 


5.4 


15.9 


16;3 


0.3 


55.6 


6 , 
p. 


0.4 


4.2 


3.9 


13.4 


17.7 


0.4 


60.1 



**£ <0|01 



Table II I- 12 d 



Interpersonal Motivators-Feedback t 
Teacher Lets Grades Speak for Them&elvee 



• 

Gride** 
• 


Pare«ne of Teachers Responding 


■ - - - 

Percent 
of 

Ted cite rs 

Noc 
Rei ponding 


Priority 

<High)' . (Low) 


1 


2 ■ . ■ 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 


0.6 
V : 


3.1 


1.2 


9.5 


14.7 


0.0 


70.$* 


3 ■ • 


2-2, 


4.1 " 


5.4 


18.7 


13.6 


0,6 > 


55. -4 


4 . 


6.4 ' 


2.7; 


8.8 


18.0 


15.6 


0.0 




6 


4.2' 


5.3 


8.1 , 


2li0 


12.4 


0.0 


48.8 



N«*1220 
**£ <0.01 
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Table IV-lOa 



Making Students Aware of Specific 
Instructional Objectives: Teacher Points Out Objectives 





Ptrctnt of HTtach&rs Responding 


Percent o^ 
Teachers 

Not 
Responding 


Grade** 


' Frtqutfbcy 




AlDOit 

nftVtr 


Stldoa 
use 


Frequently 
use 


Almost 
always 
use. 


^ 1 


16.6 


13^5 


23,2 


23.6. 


ifl.l 


3 


10.4 


10.1 


34.2 


26.6 


18.7 




6.1 


10,6 


44.7 


26,6 


11.5 


6 




?.5 


45.2 


30.0 


7,1 


Total 


10,5 


11,1 


\ 37.7 


26.6 


14.1 



H-'1220 
**£ <0.01 



Table IV-lOb 



Making Students Aware of Specific Instructional 
Objectives: Teacher States and Explains Objectives 



Grade** 


. percent of Teichfta Responding 


Percent of^ 
Teachsri 
Hot 
Responding 


- — I ' — : 

^ Frtqutricy 


Alaoit 
never 
; use 


Seldom 
' use 


Frequently 
use 


Almost 
always 
use 


1 


" 9,8 


11,0 


27.6 


38.7 


12.9 


3 ' 


^.6 


10.1 


36.4 


3?. 2 


6.2 




4.4 


^ 11.2 


41.0 


35.3 


■ - 
8.1 


6\ 


3.2 


11.0 


42.4 


38.5 / 


4.9 


Total' 


6.0 


10.8 


36.6 


^ 36.0 


8.7 



H»1220 
**£ <0i01 
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Table IV-lOc 



Making Students Aware of Specific 
Instructlonkr Objectives: Teacher Gives an Example 



J 

Grade** 


I'erceiit of Teachers ELespondln^ 


FeTcent of 
teacher* 
. Not 
Raapondlng 


Frequtncy 


Almost 
never 
use 


■ Seldom 
use . 


frequently 
use 


Alaosc 
alvays 
tjflt 


1 


1.8 


1.5 


23*0 


63,3 


8.3 


3 


2.2 


0.6 


294 


63,6 










38,6 


34,9 


2.1 ■ 




1*1 


3.2 ' 


, 38,2 


34,4 


3.2 


Total- 


, 1,5 


2*0 


31,9 


39.8 


4.8 . 



H-1220 
<0.01 



Table IV^lOd 



Making Students Aware of Specific Instructional Objectives: 
Reliance ofi the Printed Material to Make the Objectives Clear 



Grade** 


Percent of Taachere Responding 


* 

Percent of 
Teacher a 

Hoe <. 
Rftspondlog 


Freque^^cy 


Almost 
never 
use 


Seldom 
use 


Frequently, 
uis 


Alnoee 
elveys 
use 


1 ^ 


; 19.0* 


13.8 


20.9 


17.8 


28. S 


3 


11.1 


21*8 


28.2 


10.8 


28.2, 


4 


'14.9 


26^8 


26.1 


12.2*' 


20.0- 


6 


12.7 


24*4 


30.4 


11.7 


20.8 


Total ' 


14.5 


21,5 


26.2 


13.2 


' 24.6' 



N-1220 
'**£ <0*01 
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Table IV-23a 
Grouping o£ Students for Reading Instruction 



First Grade 



* 


Porccnc of Teachciri Responding 


' Apprexloidte Portion of 
Tine por Rfi^dlng Period 


About 
1/2^ 


About 


Alao^t 

All 


ochor 


Whole clais (inorfl. then 
15 DCudanta) 




i*8 






<8->15 acudentd} 


10*1 


3.0 


6,4 




Small J groups 
(3-7 iCudfeats} : 




4.6 


16.^ 




Individuals vorklnt 
ladep«nd<ncly 


ib.8 


3.1 






Dlvldod 'oiiually 4 vays - 








' 2.1 . 


Other , / 

- 








26,4 



^ M"326 



^b^ri Is ^ «QUlll Ovferlip octoag^ tfofifi grc^upit 

Table lV-23b ' 
Grouping of Students for Reading Instruct^lon 



Third Grade 

r ■ 



CROUPIHaS 


PorCcnC of Teachon Responding 


^— : : 

. ApproxldstCc Portion of : 
7iM per {tending period 


About, 


About 
3/4 


AlfioaC 
■ 11 


OChor 


Wholo c1as9 (QOro Cbfln 
15 ^tufdont^s) 


6.6 


1.6 


4.1 




Hedlua Mi'te groupo 
(8->13 ocudentt) 


13.3 


4.1 


11.1^ 




'Small groups 
(3^7 oCudcnCs) , 


4.7 


3.1 


il.l' 




ladlvlduals worklQg 
l^depoodfenCly 


12.8 








Mvidod tqudlly 4 itBys 










Other 








26.0 



N-316, 

^Shoro Is a mall overlap sciong to&£ groupa^ 



Appendix F 
"table IV-23c 
.Grouping of Students for Reading Instruction 



Fourth* Grade 



4t 


Porcent of Tcothcrd Rcspdndifig 


GftOU?IH(;S 


Apprexlci^te torclen of 
Tine per Reading Period 




About, 
1/2^ 


About 
3/4 




Othtfr 


Whole cla» <neri ehari 
15 studenet) 






9.2 




tffidlum slti group! 
(S-'lS.stgdcnei) 


12.1 


3.4 


6.1 




Sm^ll groupB 
(3-7 ^twlenti) 


s.ja 


1.7 


9.2 




Individual! vorklni 
Independently 

" 


18.2 


2.0 


7.1 




Divided equilly 4 viys 








3*1 


Other 








25*8 



. N-295 



^There li • ■mall overlap aiaon^ some groups 



Table IV*23d - 
Grouping of Students for Reading Instruction 





t\} Grade 




P!rcent of Teachers R!!pondlng 


CROU?IH(fS 


Approximate Portion of 
Time per Reading P!rlod 




'« 

lAboufc 
1/2-^^ 


About 
3/4 i 


Alvost 
all ^ 


, Othttjr 


Uhole claai C^or* thin 
IS atudetit^) 


12.7 


3.9 


11.3 




HedluQ 3l2i groupa 
fd-'15 student!) 


11.6 


3.S 


7.4 




Snail groupa 
(3-7 studenta) 


5.1 


2.9 


3.9 




Individual! vorklni 
Indepccidentlx 


U.O 


3.6 , 


1Q^2 




Divided equ!lly A yaya 








1.4- 


Other 








21.2 



. N-.283 ■ 
^here if I !bi11 overlap !Diocig some groups. 
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Teacher Definitions of Mastery 
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Appendix G 

QUESTION #3 2" DERI NIT IONS OF MASTERY 

Question #32 from the Questionnaire of A Survey of Classroom Practice s 
in Reading asked teachers what is meant by the word "mastery*" A random 
sample of the responses was taken and sorted into three groups: (X) general 
definitions are those that are of a heuristic nature^and rely upon teacher 
Judgment; (2) numer ical def ini t ions are those that use pr ecis e numerical 
values (usually percentages) to determine mastery; and (3) test-oriented 

P 

definitions - passing criterion-referenced tests, unit tests, teacher- 
designed tests, etc. They appear on the following pages* 
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TEACHERS' DEFINITIONS OF MASTERY 



GEHERAL 



When work bas been done and additional knowledge gained 
(some children gain mastery), we move on. 

Ability to answer most questions correctly in basal reader 
text , 

They have learned all skills taught. 

They must demonstrate mastery, or working knowledge of 
vocabulary and skills « 

Word recognition* comprehension (main idea, sequence 
knowledge), anto/synonyms, word meaning, etc. 

At least three quarters o£ the students in a particular 
group understands 80% of the material being taught. 

Students must show they are able to apply what they've 
learned , 

Competence in reading independently, little instruction 
needed for independent work* High degree of accuracy* 

Child, according to ability, must, either through testing, 
written or oral, be able to understand and implement that 
skill. 

Satisfy criteria, . ^ 

In the skills area that they are working on, they must reach 
a certain grade level before moving to neKt unit* 

Have mastered sight vocabulary, phonetic analysis, 
comprehension work sheets ^ 

Children must be able to recognize and utilize skill, 
concept, vocabulary, etc*, at least 70% of time*.^ 

Score of "R" for Ready at end of level* ^ 

Acquire a needed skill. 

Complete all work I require. 




Knowledge thdt they have knowledge of concepts and ability 
to apply when needed. 

To be able to work independently with the skill- 
Demonstrates comprehension through proper utilization of 
skill in Contrived and new situations. 

Mastery - fall in competency range area - if one particular 
naads re^enforced ~ continue, but reteach and supplement 
the area of weakness. 

Know the skill and apply it. 

Satisfactorily pass Unit Tests and do well in Workbooks and 
Skill Sheets, 

At least 50% awareness of' the skill or technique in the 
present skill or unit. 

They can easily read and understand this levels 

They are able to master a certain number of reading skills* 

Have an understanding of the story content - complete the 
test with 905S .accuracy. 

Comprehending concepts taught and ability to demonstrate 
use of thosa concepts* , ' 

Each child must master all the words and skills taught on 
that particular level. 

A certt^ih score must be obtained**^ 

^Mastery of words C recognition and knowledge ) and at 
least 75 - 85% comprehension. Child not frustrated. 

Ability to apply the skill at least 75% of the time* 

Student must understand basic concept and meet a standard « 

Displays at least average competency with the skills at that 
level « 




Students must detnonstucite attainment of skill through use of 
the skill in decoding words (phonics). 

Reasonable achievement beyond previous level. 



80% (frequently selected by teachers) 

95% vocabulary achievement 

70% 

95% 

At least 85% correct on skills* 

A child has to perform at a 90% mastery* 

80% accuracy 80% of the time* 

The student has about"85% comprehension or grasp of content. 

Text definition ^ usually 85^90% correct. 

Mastery learning as described by Bloom consists of 80-90% 
mastery by entire class* 

75-80% 

Perform better than 70%* 
98-99% 

b jf word recognition; 80% of skills. 
80"90X accuracy on test. 



II, PERCENTAGES 




III. lESTS 

80% on Wisconsin Design Cests. 80% on.End of Book competency ,ests, 
Muflt pasfi on End of ^Itevei e^sc with b. score of 40 or better- 
Scoring within ^1 range required in the diagnostic test - 

iOO% of the atudentfl show at least 80% consistency on 
teacher and basal material tests. 

Mastery as indicated by C.R.T. and G inn 360 End of Book tests. 
PMsing basal text accordingly to Mastery test requirements. 
Do adequately in unit tests. ' 

Obtain critical score or better on test from basal r&ader 
series * ^ ■ 

I feel they must have obtained a B grade or higher on a 
test of that skill or unit. 

Have knowledge of words at each level and have demonstrated . 
their ability to achieve ' the skills for oach level. The ^ 
skills are assessed by means of pre and post tof^ts for 
levels 3 to 9. 

Check results of the Holt Unit Tests - children should ' 
master skills; If not they receive prescription dittos. 

Able to demonstrate by teacher made tests. 

Being about to score a satisfactory percentage on a ' ^ - 

mastery test. 

Have passed a post level test. 

The students must achieve a score of 70% or better on a 
teacher-developed test based on skills and materials 
studied, 
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